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REGISTERED MAIL 


Dear READER: 
Channing’s words 


on last month’s cover: “These are 
times when, in truth, to dare is the 
highest wisdom,” were written in 1829 
in Boston in a letter to a fellow Uni- 
tarian, President John Quincy Adams. 
They are part of Channing’s long essay 
written against a proposal to dissolve 
the Union, 


Lady Holt 


and her daughter, Miss Anne Holt, of 
the Ullet Road Unitarian Church, 
Liverpool, England, dropped into Uni- 
tarian headquarters in mid-April. Miss 
Holt, who is known to English and 
American Unitarians for her book, A 
Life of Joseph Priestley, described her- 
self as an “old-fashioned liberal with a 
leaning toward Labor.” She indicated 
to the editor of the Register and Miss 
Betty Green, President of American 
Unitarian Youth, her amazement at the 
amount of “Fight Russia” talk she 
heard in the United States. “In Eng- 
land we are too busy with bread-and- 
butter problems to talk this way.” She 
spoke highly of our “Lend-Lease” plan 
for exchanging Registers and Inquirers 
which has made this journal far better 
known in England in these recent 
years. 


Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Denver and Salt Lake 
City Unitarians have opened their doors 
to the editor of the Register the latter 
part of April. A few notes on Rocky 
Mountain religious liberalism will ap- 
pear next month. 


Star Island Unitarian 
conferences will be running at full 
peacetime pace this summer. The 
cover illustration, the news story on 
page 218 and the advertisement by the 
Star Island Corporation are all in- 
tended to alert Unitarians who have 
not completed their summer plans. 
Famous writers from James Russell 
Lowell to Robert Tristram Coffin have 
reported the charms of the Unitarian 
island off Portsmouth. Ubiquitous 
Life and Time reporters have paddled 
out to write their cryptic prose amid 
sunshine, salt air and note-taking dele- 
gates. We predict a capacity booking 
for 1947. 


A new dictionary 


has arrived on our editorial desk and 
created a minor revolution. It is called: 
Words: The New Dictionary. It has 


THE CHRISTIAN RBEGISTER. 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Printed in U. S. 
Single copies 20 cents. 
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A., by Banker & Tradesman. Subscription, U. S. and 
Copyright, 1947, by the American Unitarian Association, 


been a major project of the publisher, 
Grosset and Dunlap, for the past several 
years, we are told. It does everything 
but talk and turn the records auto- 
matically. It has the new words we 
need, quiz games and tests on vocabu- 


lary building, a global handbook of: 


foreign sentences and phrases, a secre- 
tary’s handbook and forms on how to 
write the President of the United States 
(a procedure not to be dismissed lightly 
these days). The words are in bold- 
face type and the definitions are fresh 
and clear. The pronunciations are 
phonetically spelled out with no old- 
fashioned diacritical marks. 


The Religious Arts Issue 
of the Register in March was so com- 
plete a sellout that none but the three 
file copies remain at headquarters. If 
any readers or churches possess a copy 
they can spare, with sweet charity their 
name will be thrice blessed. 


The “Chicago Sun” 


reprinted much of our March editorial 
on church building and veterans’ hous- 
ing with a friendly compliment thrown 


. 


in. 


~ New poets are hard 


to find. The New Yorker inspired one 
reader to send us the following creation: 


HYMN OF THE MONTH 


“The Church of England has appealed for 
new hymns for the atomic age.” 

—From The New Yorker, February 1, 1947. 
God of our fathers, fount of grace, 

Observe Thy People’s deep contri- 

tion: 

Adopt our swift, efficient pace, 

Guard us from sin and nuclear fission. 


Father, forgive the flesh that’s mortal, 
Send us Thy word on portal-to-portal; 
Our ancient strivings arbitrate, 
Bring our devotions up to date. 


As we have sown, let us not reap, 
Grant us a digest breviary, 

Strengthen Thy maladjusted sheep, 
Lord God of Hosts contemporary. 


JAMES GIDNEY 


COVER PICTURE 


Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, of Dedham, 
Mass., secured the cover picture this 


month. This photograph of Star 
Island, Isles of Shoals, was taken by 
George Hovanesian of the River 


Studio of Dover, N. H. 
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Many readers sent us 


cards and letters praising Dr. Pierre 
van Paassen’s sermon published last 


month. Of the many received, one 
stayed in our mind with special clarity: 
“If you could print van _ Paassen’s 
sermon in pamphlet form and send it 
to all and sundry, Unitarianism would 
be the dominant Protestant religion. I 
have read it twice and intend to go on 
reading it from time to time to give me 
a sense of reality. It’s a masterpiece.” 


Note: Reprints are available at 5 cents 
each (3 cents in quantities over 10) 
from The Beacon Press. 


S. Hae 


Published monthly (except month of August) by the Division of Publications, American Unitarian Association, 
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These are American Unitarian Youth — 


in short, AUYers 


As individuals, they’re pretty much like most young people. 


create, work, play — they grow. 


They study, worship, 


In local AUY groups, they find direction, meaning, depth in this growing process. 


Together they seek through shared experiences what no man can discover alone: the 
enduring security and support of fellowship. 


AUYers are not as’ 


radical or idealistic 
as you might be- 
lieve. The trouble 
is that they take 
those 1 arg e words 
about the free 
min d, discipleship 
to truth, democratic method, brotherhood and 
world community as ideals worthy of devotion and 
action. If the Unitarian Church does not provide 
experiences that match the great verbal affirma- 
tions of its faith, AUYers seek and discover mean- 


ingful experiences elsewhere. 


The Council, Committees and Staff of the AUY 
seek to provide the 
beginnings of such ex- 
periences for AUYers 
through leadership 
training conferences, 
workcamps, s € r Vv ice 
projects, youth wor- 
ship services, and pro- 
gram materials. 


But without the interest and creative support 
of Unitarian Ministers, Boards of Trustees, Alli- 


ances, Leagues — 
of everyone,. the 
AUY program will 
remain just a be- 
ginning. Sth floor, 
rear office, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 
8 is not AUY. 
AUYers grow and 
flourish in 

Unitarian Churches—your church. Nourish these 
AUYers with the rich experiences we affirm as Uni- 
tarianism. Don’t preach! Teach! Teach by exem- 
plifying and sharing the experiences of the under- 
standing free mind, the practical value of truth, the 
creativity of democracy, the warmth of brother- 


hood. 


And tomorrow’s 
Unitarian leaders 
will be better 
equipped to build 
the peace of world 
community. It’s a 
simple fact, after 
all. The Youth of 
today are the 
adults of tom or- 
row. Support your AUYers Today. For vigorous 
and creative Unitarian leadership Tomorrow. 


This advertisement is contributed by friends of American Unitarian Youth. 


In the Heart of 
BEACON HILL 


Just a few steps up Joy Street 
from the A. U. A. Headquarters is 
located one of Boston’s newest res- 
taurants, where you can dine in tra- 
ditional New England style in a 
stately Colonial House. 

In the Belknap Lane Room with 
the dignified charm of the Federal 
American Period or the Patio Room 
with its massive Italian fireplace, 
open beams, stone floor and gay 
checked tablecloths, one is served 
good food in quiet and delightful 
surroundings at most reasonable 
prices. 

In the Soda Fountain and Snack 
Room, panelled in knotty pine, ice 
cream dishes, sodas, sandwiches and 
snacks are served from the most 
modern soda fountain. 

All these dining rooms overlook 
the famous Capitoline Garden, a rep- 
lica of an old Roman Garden, with 
its fountain, pool, terrace and flag- 
stone walks. Here in the seasonal 
months, meals and soda fountain 
refreshments will be served out-of- 
doors. 

Special parties may reserve pri- 
vate rooms for eating and meeting 
at minimum rates. 

The hospitable note in this quaint 
old house has made it a frequent 
meeting place for Unitarians from 
far and wide. Owned and operated 
by a fellow Unitarian. When in 

Boston, visit 


Capitoline 
Garden 


Restaurant 


23 Joy Street, Boston 
LAF. 1988 
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IT SEEMS TO WS 


We very much enjoyed 
the reply of Pierre van Paassen to 
superstitionist Sheen. Enclosed find 
check for $2. The Register has im- 
proved wonderfully during the past 
few years. 

Cuart.es L. Dyke, Orange City, Iowa 


Let me congratulate 
you on your March issue! We would 
like to get hold of the drawings of the 
interior of the church in Dallas which 
appears on your center spread. “If you 
could lend us the drawings, we would 
have some copies made to show what 
a modern church looks like. Curiously, 
you and the Catholics are the only 
people who seem to be building them. 

Joun R. Scotrorp, Editor 
“The Advance,” (Congregational) 
New York City 


Through the courtesy of Mr. George G. 
Davis, of the American Unitarian Association, 
we reprint a portion of a letter received from 
the Treasurer of the new Unitarian church in 
San Antonio. 


I do not know 
when I have experienced greater pleas- 
ure in forwarding a check to anyone 
than I now do as treasurer of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Antonio in 
enclosing our check in the amount of 
$210.04 to the United Unitarian Appeal. 

This check is not from the church 
funds as such, but is the sum total to 
date of the special contributions to the 
United Appeal made by our ‘church 
members and friends. This sum, added 
to those already sent in direct to you, 
will give us something a little less than 
400 per cent of our quota. This is es- 
pecially significant to me, for it surely 
indicates not only a rapidly growing, 
but a soundly established Unitarian 
congregation here in San Antonio. 

Roy L. Pore, San Antonio 


“The Christian Register” 


recently published an editorial con- 
demning the moving picture film Song 
of the South because it glamorized 
slavery and depicted the slaves as 
happy, carefree banjo players. A 
Southern Unitarian took exception to 
this, claiming that slaves were happier 
under slavery. This gentleman would 
unquestionably be in favor of repealing 
the Emancipation Proclamation. We 
have no doubt that there were happy 
slaves under slavery, those who enjoyed 
comparative freedom under indulgent 
masters, with assured security and dig- 
nified service. But there were mil- 
lions who were “field hands” doomed 
to a lifetime of arduous toil, without 
the docility of a mule, with no more 
(Continued on page 182) 
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PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to the following for 
pictures in this issue: to Doubleday and 
Co. for that on page 189; to Peter Ros- 
siter for that on page 192; to O’Con- 
nor Studio for that on page 194; to 
Unitarian Service Committee Rosen- 
blum Photo for those on pages 199, 201 
and 228; to Richard F. Bartlett for the 
drawing on page 200; to Bachrach for 
the picture on page 205; to Miami Trop- 
ical Dispatch for that on page 215; to 
Yost’s Photo Service for that on page 
218; and to Rivers Studio for those on 
page 219. 


EDITORIALS 


NOT A UNITARIAN 


Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON is reported to have said in one of 
his conversations overheard by Boswell: “Dr. Priestley’s 
theological works tend to unsettle everything, yet settle 
nothing.” ‘There is a type of mind that finds the Unitarian 
approach to religion incomprehensible. The Samuel John- 
sons of this world like truth neatly packaged and stored 
away with a card index for necessary reference. The his- 
toric conviction of our faith that reality discloses itself 
to us in continuing revelations is a hard thing for the dog- 
matic mind to grasp. We need to be reminded, as we re- 
cently were by Professor Henry Nelson Wieman, of Chicago, 
that “the great discoveries, the great achievements, the 
great values, and the great dangers are still ahead. The 
human way of living is still new and unexplored.” Those 
who must have their truth capsuled in a creed will never 
be content in the church of Servetus, Priestley and Thomas 
Jefferson. 


THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK IN Boston each May has been Uni- 
tarian holy time for 122 years. Readers of transcendental- 
ist diaries will remember Emerson’s dictum so appropriate 
to the approaching season of A.U.A. resolutions and re- 
ports. “It is impossible to extricate oneself from the 
questions in which our age is involved. You can no more 
keep out of politics than out of the frost.” The Concord 
philosopher knew well that ecclesiasticism is the occupa- 
tional disease of organized religion. But as the dele- 
gates to the recent Pittsburgh Conference on the Church 
and the Economic Order demonstrated so well, a truly 
responsible church today will not pass by on the other 
side the people who need moral support, intellectual 
insight and practical co-operation. The forthcoming May 
Meetings will provide new opportunities for Unitarians to 
show their maturity in acting responsibly on the un- 
finished business of this postwar world of ours. It is our 
firm faith that the overwhelming majority of Unitarians 


_ do support Bishop Angus Dun of Washington (see page 


150, April issue) in his protest against those churchmen 
who would seek to “extricate themselves from the questions 
in which our age is involved.” 


FISH AND NOT SERPENTS 


Judge Lawrence Brooks and former Congressman 
Thomas Eliot contribute to this issue of the Register some 
needed words on the present assault upon American lib- 
erties. For three centuries the world has looked to the 
United States as an asylum for those suffering from politi- 
cal tyranny. There are those in our government who are 
now seeking to police the minds of American citizens, an 


idea so recently defeated in Italy, Germany and Japan. 


The United States is almost the only country today not 


using its postwar liberty for large-scale social reform 


a i. 
9 and government planning for the people’s needs. Instead 


we are recruiting young men into the Army and seeking to 
frustrate the kind of healthy discussion and criticism which 
makes a democracy great. We see the threat of atomic 
and ‘bacteriological destruction still hanging over us like 
the sword of Damocles. A positive program of economic 
and social advance for the American people can and must 
be undertaken. The peoples of the world today are not 
talking of war but of reconstruction and new developments 
in agriculture and industry. From them we can learn 
a major lesson. It is a feeble church indeed that does not 
speak in a firm voice on both the spiritual and physical 
aecessities of its members. We honor every pulpit in our 
fellowship and those beyond our own sect who have not 
forgotten the seventh chapter of Matthew: “What man is 
there of you who if his son shall ask him for a loaf will give 
him a stone, or if he shall ask for a fish shall give him a 
serpent?” The fight for civil liberties is not academic; 
it is a struggle to give men freedom to solve their problems 
without frustration. S. H. F. 


THE GREEK CRISIS 


Statement by the Unitarian Commission on World Order, April 4 


WE SYMPATHIZE deeply with the people of Greece who are 
suffering from food shortage, internal dissension and threat 
of external aggression. We believe that until a stable gov- 
ernment is established, suffering from all three causes will 
continue. 


We want to see the Greeks themselves establish a govern- 
ment to their liking. We do not believe the present govern- 
ment is such a government. Neither do we believe that a 
Communist government would be‘any more popular or 
effective. Any government maintained by outside power 
in the long run is a threat to world peace. 

We believe that alleviation of the present economic 
distress will make it easier to establish a more acceptable 
regime in Greece. We, therefore, urge prompt and generous 
aid in the shipment of food to that country. 

On the other hand, we urge extreme caution in proceed- 
ing with financial and military aid to Greece. If it is 
believed desirable from the point of view of world peace 
to supply financial and military assistance, we urge that 
this be done in such a way as not justifiably to lay the 
United States open to the charge of endeavoring to per- 
petuate the present Greek government, of threatening the 
Soviet Union, or of by-passing the United Nations. We 
urge, therefore, that if such additional aid is extended, the 
United Nations be brought into the picture at the earliest 
possible moment in order that others may share our prob- 
lem and responsibilities. 

We urge that if similar aid is extended to Turkey 
similar steps be taken to bring the matter as speedily as 
possible within the jurisdiction of the United Nations. 
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protection from the law than accord- 
ed to a horse. 

The evil of slavery is not its effect on 
the slaves but on the masters, who de- 
grade human beings to machines to 
support a conscienceless aristocracy 
whose security lies in the debasement 
of other human beings. It is a tragedy 
that a nation founded on ideals of 
human liberty should have become 
the last bulwark of involuntary servi- 
tude. The fallacy of the film is that 
at this late day it should serve to dis- 


tort the facts of a national shame we - 


should do our best to forget. 
James J. MarsuHati, Miami, Fla. 


Tolerance is 
a two-way street. I consider the Catholic 
Church hierarchy (not the religion) as 
political and as seeking power in this 
country to control our schools. I feel 
Mr. Truman’s speech is a death blow 
to the United Nations and can lead to 
World War III. The only hope for 
the world is tolerance and the United 
Nations, and it is ridiculous to say 
we cannot live in the world with Rus- 
sia. I am a Bostonian, a Brahmin, if 
you will, of conservatism, but I admire 
the Russians and think they have a per- 
fect right to their beliefs. “Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone.” 

ETHEL M. BRIERLY, 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


The April 
Register is very heartening to us in our 
present efforts to get an Illinois Fair 
Employment Commission. We have 
just set up a West Suburban Committee 
of organizations working for the law 
pending in the state legislature. 


Mrs. A. V. ScHErBer; Hinsdale, Ill. 


Obviously, it is 
impossible for a church paper to print 
all the news which is derived from its 
fellowship. However, it might help 
our cause of liberal religion if the news 
of ancient days were related to the cur- 
rent scene. 

I refer to your 19-line paragraph on 
p- 120 of the March Register dealing 
with the subject of the “Lincoln Manu- 
script.” The story would have been 
more complete and more useful to our 
cause if it had included the fact that 
Jesse Fell not only secured and cir- 
culated the Lincoln autobiography but 
was, with his brother and other citizens 
of that day, one of the founders (1859) 
of the Bloomington Unitarian church. 
In addition, at least five of his great 
grandchildren are members of the 
Bloomington church. In addition two 
of his great great granddaughters are 
members of its flourishing church 
school. 

Furthermore, Mr. Fell, a Chester 
County (Pennsylvania) Quaker by birth 
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has a street named for him in our com- 
munity. He is one of four Unitarians 
for whom buildings on the campus of the 
Illinois State Normal University (the 
oldest teachers’ college in the Mississippi 
Valley) have been named. 

Joun A. Kinneman, Normal, Ill. 


We in St. Louis 
are quite impressed with the criticisms. 
levelled at The Christian Register by 
Donald Harrington and others. In 
fact, so impressed have we been that 
we discovered that in the six-week 
period from February 1 to March 16 
we have sent in only 32 new subscrip- 
tions, bringing the total of current sub- 
scribers from this church to a mere 
224. Since some of the critics speak 
with so much authority, I, for one, 
would like to inquire if they have as 
much authority as 224 subscriptions to 
back up their opinions in their church. 

W. G. FEcHNER, Treasurer 
First Unitarian Church, St. Louis. Mo. 


I cannot afford 
to do without The Christian Register 
which is stimulating, informative and 
broadening. I use it as a source of 
material for my international reports 
to my Alliance of Community Church, 
New York. 

EpitH A. Ropinson, New York City 


I still want 
the Register although I do hope you 
will not have any more senseless, 
freakish covers, and I am not pleased 
with the strong Communist trend too 
often evident. I believe in fair mind- 
edness and tolerance, but do not think 
it necessary to take the viper into our 
bosom and assist him to sap our life- 
blood. Many of the articles are excel- 
lent, however, and the reports of de- 
nominational activities especially in- 
teresting and valuable. 

Lottie S. Corsin, Florence, Mass. 


I am so grateful 
for such a Bes: denominational paper. 
It is a pleasure to subscribe to it. 
FLORENCE W. Moore, Summit, N. J. 


“Miss Quinevere is to be our delegate to 

May Meetings, she has a second cousin 

once removed with a spare room in 
Allston.” 


220 pages $2 


Excerpts from 
First 
Reviews 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


ia the leading review of its monthly 
religious books department: 


Symposium on LIBERALISM OF 
UnitaRIAN Farra AMONG 
Latest PuBLIcATIONS 


Another of New England’s definite 
and challenging declarations based on 
a constructive. Unitarian faith, pre- 
sented as the historical continuation 
of the Arianism against which Atha- 
nasius fought so fiercely at the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea—a sharp divergence in 


. our own day from . fundamentalism, 


whether Catholic or Protestant. 


THE BOSTON HERALD 


If any man thinks that liberalism is 
today a skeleton which has lost its 
flesh and blood, let him read and 
ponder the vitality of these 17 sermons 
by 17 of the best minds in the Uni- 
tarian Church today. 

Here is hard thinking, brave speaking, 
realistic viewing of our world and our 
problems.—Carl Heath Kopf. 


LEADING PHILOSOPHER 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM is extraor- 
dinarily good and should perform a 
very worth-while mission in stimulating 
liberal religion. —Jay Wiliam Hudson, 
former head of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, author of THE 
TRUTHS WE LIVE BY, ABBE 
PIERRE’S PEOPLE (1928 prize se- 
lection of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion), and other books and articles. 


OUTSTANDING 
SCIENTIST 


“T want to express my great pleasure 
at reading VOICES OF LIBERALISM 

. Howlett’s chapter, with its inter- 
pretation of Breasted’s ‘Dawn of Con- 


science’ seems a fitting token of the — 


healthy growth now taking place . . 
I have made notes for myself as I 
read.”—Willis R. Whitney, founder and 
director of the Research Laboratory of 
General Electric, 1900-1932, and inter- 
nationally famous scientist. 


Beacon 
Press 


25 Beacon Street ¢ 
Boston 8, Mass. |, 


by LAWRENCE G. BROOKS 


Hysteria Does Not Help 


Attacks on civil liberty endanger our security 


THE MOST DISTURBING ELEMENT in international relations is the growing tension 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. This tension feeds and there- 


fore grows upon itself. 
avoid armed conflict. 
One of the major contributions to 
this tension is the tendency in both 
countries to publish violent attacks by 
individuals against the government of 
the opposing country. Russian news- 
papers have made many unfair and 
obviously uninformed criticisms which 
have been quite matched and far ex- 


ceeded in number by attacks on Russia ° 


in this country. Charges against the 
“pluto-democrats in Washington” and 
“the criminals in the Kremlin” ob- 
viously get us nowhere. The difference 
-is that in Russia these attacks are 
likely to be government propaganda. 
In this country they are evidence of in- 
dividual or group animosity. Jn either 
case they do serious harm. 


3000 persons arrested 


It may help to diminish tension 
in the United States if we recall the 
condition that existed 27 years ago in 
this country. The apprehension over 
Communism or Bolshevism, as it was 
often then called, was greater at that 
time than now. It was under such ap- 
prehension that the famous Red Raids 
were conducted in January, 1920. Few 
people now realize the nature of these 
raids and the violence that they did to 
democratic institutions. Upwards of 
3,000 people were arrested throughout 
the United States on a given day under 
Secret instructions from Washington. 
The drive was theoretically against 
dangerous aliens. A few _ possibly 
dangerous aliens were rounded up but 
most of those arrested were either harm- 
less aliens or American citizens. They 
were in large part arrested illegally 
and their homes and belongings were 
illegally searched. In certain instances 


Lawrence G. Brooks, Chairman of “The 
Christian Register” Board, recently testified in 
the Massachusetts State House in Boston 
against a proposal. to establish a Committee 
on Subversive Activities. He also delivered 
the above radio speech over Station WBMS, 
Boston, on behalf of the Civil Liberties Union. 
He is special Justice for the First District 
Court of Eastern Middlesex County and 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy Association 
of Boston. 


a 


It is a vicious circle that must be broken if we are to 


in New England these unfortunates were 
ostentatiously marched through the 
streets in chains and photographed 
as they went. Many were incarcerated 
for days under atrocious conditions. 
In Boston several hundred were crowded 
into inadequate facilities on Deer 
Island. One of these committed suicide. 


Habeas corpus proceedings were in- 
stituted and in the course of the trial 
in the United States Court the judge 
excoriated .both the immigration au- 
thorities and the Department of Justice 
which had perpetrated the raid. Yet 
until the enormity of the proceedings 
dawned upon the American people this 
was thought to have been necessary 
to our national security. 


It is possible but not likely even in 
the present state of tension that there 
could now be a repetition of the Red 
Raids. I say “possible” because our 
Congress has given financial support 
to the Wood-Rankin Committee, now 
the Thomas-Rankin Committee, whose 
un-American activities have been the 
United States counterpart of Soviet 
secret police and the German Gestapo. 
This support reflects a sense of in- 
security and lack of maturity not at all 
creditable to our legislative body. In 
any event we must be on our guard 
against allowing hysteria again to’ get 
out of hand. 


The Nazi technique 


In 1920 the Secretary of State of 
Massachusetts advised hanging Bolshe- 
viks at sunrise and trying them after- 
wards. Among the worst offenders 
against our ideals was the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, and the 
solicitor for the Department of Labor, 
who took over during the illness of 
Secretary of Labor Wilson. Recently 
the present Secretary of Labor made 
the ill-advised recommendation that the 
Communist party be outlawed. He 
seemed unaware that this is straight 
Nazi technique. He does not understand 
that it is far better to have Communists 
operating in the open than under- 
ground. 


It is even more discouraging to have 
Mr. Schwellenbach’s proposal indorsed 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States. This reminds us that it was 
Attorney General Palmer who was 
largely responsible for the Red Raids 
27 years ago. The only excuse which 
his friends could give at that time for 
this extraordinary performance was 
that he himself had recently escaped 
assassination at the hands of an ir- 
responsible fanatic who tried to blow 
him up. The assassin stubbed his toe 
just prior to depositing the bomb in the 
Attorney General’s doorway and was 
himself so blown to pieces that his 
identity was never discovered. 

There is one major difference between 
conditions in 1920-and the present. This 
difference makes the hysteria which 
swept this country at that time seem all 
the more absurd. Then Russia was physi- 
cally a helpless country, totally in- 
capable of waging war. What we were 
then afraid of was ideas. It took some 
time for our peoplé to realize that the 
police, Department of Justice Agents, 
and Immigration inspectors were not 
the best medium through which to com- 
bat ideas. Some people don’t realize 
this even yet. 


Why assume war? 


Now on the other hand Russia is a 
great military power. While she could 
not conquer the United States, she her- 
self might well defy conquest and pro- 
long hostilities to the point of mutual 
exhaustion. She has, it is true, shown 
what Dean Acheson has described as 
“expanding tendencies.” She _ gives 
evidence of wanting plenty of elbow 
room. This is interpreted by some as 
a desire to conquer the world. No one 
outside the Kremlin and possibly none 
inside can say definitely what Russia 
plans. Of course, if Stalin, like Hitler, 
contemplates world conquest there may 
be no alternative but to fight even 
though the ensuing war means the end 
of all that we cherish. But why assume 
that Russia plans something we know 
that neither Russia nor ourselves want— 
war? ah 

What apparently impresses Russian 
leaders is polite firmness. Whenever 
that has been exercised it has been 
effective. Impolite and reckless state- 
ments such as “we must pry open the 
clenched hand of Communism and 
teach it to make the sign of the Cross” 
get us nowhere. Furthermore Russia’s 
religious views are none of our busi- 
ness. 


We have on the other hand a perfect 
right to insist that persons in this coun: 
try sympathizing with~.Russia, par- 
ticularly American citizens, remember 
that their first allegiance is to their 
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dicals Planiied to Expand 
Steel and Coal Strikes 
Intd Revolution 


AYROLLS “LOADED” 
WITH RED AGITATORS. 
gents Sent to All Mining Centree— 


“Siush Fund” of Millions to 
Bail Out “Comrades” 


Twenty-seven years ago the 
New England, a part of a nationwide series of raids conducted by Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer 


own country and not to Russia, and 
that neither they nor alien Communists 
should endanger our security. This does 
not mean that they may not criticize 
this government or individual conduct. 
Anybody who does not realize, for in- 
stance, that the capitalist system is sub- 
ject to criticism, that in fact it is in 
grave danger not because of Communist 
criticism, but because of world economic 
conditions, has his head in the sand and 
his feet in the air. 


We do make mistakes 


Of course, Russian leaders would like 
nothing better than to see the capitalist 
system in this country collapse. They 
regard our ignominious failure to solve 
the housing problem through a combi- 
nation of political chicanery and labor 
and management selfishness and incom- 
petence as proof of the failure of private 
enterprise, and they are not far wrong. 
What must they think of a system that 
permits the destruction of seven mil- 
lion bushels of potatoes, in the face 
of world-wide food shortage amount- 
ing in some places to famine? How 
can they view except with cynicism the 


sight of a discredited politician in the. 


United States Senate interfering with 
the confirmation and consequently the 
whole program of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, a group that exceeds all 
others in importance today. 


Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
not only capitalism is a fair target for 
criticism but that our democracy has 
much to apologize for. We are genuinely 
democratic neither at home nor abroad. 
Those who are loudest in their criticism 
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EER. oe are rane IN BOAT LOADS; | 
“PRISONERS JOIN IN JOYFUL CHORUSES; — 
ROUND-UP HAS NIPPED GIGANTIC PLOT 


CAPT URED "REDS ON WAY TO STEAMER MC ‘MONITOR FOR DEER ISLAND 


Arrests i in New ww England Are 
| Nearly 1000---Several Freed 
| on Plea of Citizenship 


EXPRESS ‘DELIGHT AT 
PROSPECT OF SAILING 
' Ye to * “Soviet Het Heaven” ¥ Welcom 


Lawrence Strike Leaders in. 
: “Party on Monitor 


iSenator Declares Bak 
| Beads Ijet—~ No Othe 


“Boston Herald” reported on the anti-Red drive in 


of Communism are often the poorest ex- 
emplars of Democracy. 


The worst thing that could happen 
to the world today would be another 
war. Even if we won we should be so 
weakened economically that our present 
condition would seem like heaven in 
comparison. We must, therefore, as 


our first objective, aim to avoid war. 
This does not mean that we should not 
stand up for our rights. We have a 
most able Secretary of State who repre- 
sented us in Moscow. The President 
has made formidable and most far- 
reaching proposals regarding our ac- 
tivities in the Mediterranean. These 
should be examined with the greatest 


' care and without hysteria. We want the 


Russians to know that world peace is 
our first desire but that we believe such 
peace requires Russia’s genuine will to 
co-operate. It will do no harm to 
make it plain that we do not think the 
Russians have co-operated as fully as 
they should. Let us not, however, give 
Russia just ground for believing that 
our aim is not world peace but world 
domination, for with each country think- 
ing the other is seeking world conquest 
war will be inevitable. 

In 1919 and for many years thereafter 
we were unfriendly to the infant Soviet 
Republic. Its leaders retaliated by try- 
ing to promote world revolution. Is it 
surprising that they still feel a hostility 
toward us which even the comradeship 
of war has not dissipated? The im- 
portant thing now is to eliminate it— 
by giving it no excuse for existence. 
This does not mean appeasement. It 
means wisdom, patience, firmness, ab- 
sence of provocative talk and action. 
We are now considerably more mature 
than we were 27 years ago. We are old 
enough to put away childish things. 


Announcing the 3rd 
in the Beacon Reference Series: 


DEMOCRACY’S CASE 
AGAINST RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ON SCHOOL TIME 


The recent Supreme Court decision has provoked a nationwide 
storm of controversy over the whole question of the separation 


of church and school. 


This new addition to the Beacon Refer- 


ence Series makes a real contribution to the issue. 
Thoughtful, balanced, vigorous—it cuts to the heart of the 
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by THOMAS H. ELIOT 


More Eternal Vigilance 


The President's Executive Order violates our traditions 
of freedom and introduces secret police techniques 


Now, AS AFTER PREVIOUS WARS, come the times that try the souls of American 


believers in liberty and justice for all. 


Once again the caldron of intolerance 


has boiled over, with the President hastening to lift the lid before it blew off. 
Erstwhile liberals spend their waking hours wondering which of their friends 
are tainted with red, while in the secret files the list of “subversives” grows 
longer. You can hardly express your faith in the Bill of Rights of the United 
States Constitution without being called “Un-American.” 


There are two gainers from all this. 
One is the group addicted to Rankinism 
—the bigots, the haters, the purveyors 
of prejudice who would destroy every 
opinion differing from their own. They 
are riding high. The other is the 
Communist party—a tiny group, with 
no political influence and with eco- 
nomic strength in only a small number 
of unions. They are being martyrized 
and publicized—and their real oppo- 
nents, the liberals, are being driven to 
cover. The Communists have been 
effective in undermining some liberal 
and progressive organizations; now 
that job is being done for them. 

The Rankins and the Reds are alike 
in one way—they want a direct clash 
between right and left. They would 
have us all on one side or the other. 
Both sides are so repellent that decent 
and sensible people don’t want to join 
either one. But the present hysterical 
propaganda and policies tend to de- 
stroy the influence of old-fashioned 
Americans who defend the principle of 
freedom. Thus more and more people 
are being driven, often without realiz- 
ing it, to one hateful extreme or the 


other. 


Ghostly accusers 


The “loyalty order” recently issued 
by the President goes quite a way 
toward importing, into this country, 
some things that we dislike most about 
the Soviet Union. Government em- 
ployees can be accused of disloyalty 


Txomas H. Ettor, a corporation lawyer in 
Boston, was representative from the 9th Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to the 77th Congress. 
He is a member of the Boston Rotary Club 
and a Unitarian. 


Puetrs Putnam, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
is the author of “Trinc” and “The Five Sea- 
sons.” He was a recipient of a Guggenheim 

_ Award in 1928, and travelled throughout the 
Continent. 


and discharged, without ever knowing 
who their accusers are. The right to 
confront the witnesses against one is 
fundamental in the common law—yet 
here, one may not even know their 
names. The “loyalty order” promises 
a hearing; but a hearing where one 
is already condemned in the secret 
police files, where one’s accusers do 
not appear, where one cannot cross- 
examine anyone—such a proceeding 
hardly fits our concept of American 
justice. 


Arbitrary power in one man 


And how is one’s loyalty to be 
judged? It is evidence of disloyalty, 
if one is “sympathetically associated” 
with any organization that the Attorney 
General finds subversive. The Attorney 
General keeps his list of subversive 
organizations secret from the public. 
Here is the secret police technique in 
practice—arbitrary power, in one man, 
to condemn any group he wants to 
condemn, and to punish its members 
by dismissing them under the cloud of 
treason, without the group even know- 
ing that it is under suspicion! 

Let us not blink the evil implications 


“Yes, I’ve been subpoenaed by Mr. Ran- 

kin! Last Sunday I quoted Shakespeare’s, 

“They do, they do apparelled thus like 
Muscovites.” 


of this program, nor let us lose heart. 
The American tradition is strong 
enough to evoke a great response in 
people who will still speak up for 
liberty. Enough popular insistence 
would help the Attorney General, for 
instance, to adopt a fair and open 
procedure in passing on the loyalty of 
organizations. Popular insistence on 
the right of an accused man to con- 
front his accusers could possibly lead 
to revision of the program, and at 
the least it reminds people of the basic 
concepts to which we want our Govern- 
ment to return in saner days. 

Vigilance and courage 

As the hysteria spreads, our national 
sanity can be maintained only by citi- 
zens who fight against that hysteria. This 
month in Massachusetts, legislation 
patterned on the President’s order has 
been fought by judges, lawyers and 
religious leaders. The immediate legis- 
lative battle may be lost; but that loss 
is not permanent. Only by lapsing 
into discouraged or frightened silence 
can we suffer a permanent loss of 
freedom. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty—and to that vigilance must 
now be added the courage to speak 
out, to remind Americans constantly of 
their heritage of freedom, to keep alive 
our deep belief in justice for all men. 


COUNTRY BOY 
By Phelps Putnam 


The crows came at dawn 
Advancing carefully, a gang 
With scouts and finger-men 
And then the attack of thieves. 
This was on the inland farm 
Down in Connecticut. 


On the New Hampshire farm, 
Near to the river and the sea, 

We threw our garbage on the tide 
And we planted gardens, too. 
The sobbing gulls came up 

To scavenge with the tide, 

And the crows each morning 
Strutted among the corn. 


And now in Boston by the sea 

It is marvelous to hear 

The thieves and scavengers 

Out the back window where the wall 
Keeps in the dingy tree. 


The first trolley comes at four, 
Then the scream of tires on the bus, 
And after that the crows. 

The gulls come here, silent, 


After the sun gets up. 
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by JURAJ SLAVIK 


Czechoslovakia’s 


Man of Liberty 


The Ambassador from Prague to the United 
States pays tribute to Dr. Norbert Capek 


IN My COUNTRY as in other countries that suffered from the Nazi terror, there is 
almost no family that does not mourn the loss of some of its members, the result 
of the insane acts of the modern Djingischan. But there are losses that affect not 
only individual families but large groups also; they are open wounds in the body 
of a nation. The German occupant intended to strike a deadly blow in the most 


vital parts of the national body. 


He had one goal in his method of 
destruction and murder. He decided 
to destroy systematically everything 
that was a source of national resistance 
and moral strength. The legionnaires 
(the fighters for the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia in World War I), 
the members and especially the leaders 
of the great national gymnastic organi- 
zation Sokol, the teachers, the political 
and the spiritual leaders of the nation, 
the writers and prophets—these were 


the victims upon whom the Nazi cruelty ° 


was concentrated. The churches and 
the religious organizations, Protestants, 
Jews, Orthodox and Catholics, all suf- 
fered from the struggle. Their honor- 
able share in bearing the torture and 
murder affected all groups. At times, 
especially after the attempt on the life 
of the hangman Heydrich, insane rage 
was leveled at the masses without dis- 
crimination. The victims were chosen 
at random from those previously con- 
sidered dangerous for the Nazis. The 
immediate goal was to scare all the 
possible centers of resistance in order 
to strangle the national strength and 
to hide the real aim. 


Martyrs for all humanity 


The thousands of Czechs and Slovaks 
executed and tens of thousands slowly 
tortured and killed in the concentration 
camps, who during their lives stood in 
the first lines and in the most important 


His Excertency, Juras Siavin, of Dobro- 
nica, Czechoslovakia, has served his country 
as a member of Parliament and in the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture, Interior and Education, 
as well as serving as Minister to Poland. In 
1946 he came to Washington as Ambassador. 
Dr. Slavik spoke at a dinner of the Unitarian 
' Service Committee at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, February 22. The above address was 
given March 16 at Orange, N. J. 
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positions of the national religious life, 
are the martyrs of the nation and all 
humanity. It is difficult to choose among 
them, difficult to determine which of 
these destroyed lives is the greatest and 
most painful loss. It is possible to 
determine this fact only by judging 
which of these sacrifices affected the 
largest group of the nation, which as 
such became symbolical and represen- 
tative of the great line of martyrs. 
Norbert Capek is surely one of those 
who stands among the great martyrs, 
fighters for truth and convictions, who 
are headed in our history by Jan Hus. 
The proof of this lies in the pious cele- 
bration in a far country, where the 
spirit of Norbert Capek, Czech fighter 
for truth and a martyr of religious 
convictions, also lives. The life and 
work of Norbert Capek stimulates the 
search for parallels in the past. Some- 
times I think he is a man from the 
distant past. It is as though he belonged 
to the time in which Jan Amos Co- 
menius, the-great teacher of the nations, 
lived and traveled around the world, or 
the time in which the great reformers 
and fighters for truth lived and exer- 
cised influence. His agitated searching 
spirit gave him no rest. From his 


mative town in the Sumava mountains 


the longing for knowledge drove him to 
Austrian Vienna, Hungarian Pest and 
Bratislava, which at that time was still 
in Hungary. From there he went to 
Germany, Hamburg, Leipzig and re- 
turned to Moravia and Slovakia. But 
his work and activities in his native 
country are only milestones in the great 
journey through life. During World 
War I he was in the United States 
working among the Czechs and ‘Slovaks 
both in the American Army and in the 
Czechoslovak struggle for freedom in 
New York and Newark. After the 


liberation of his country he. returned 
to Prague where he organized a great 
religious center based on the national 
tradition of reformation. But this is 
only an outline of his life and work. 
Far more important is the inner growth, 
that eternal seeking of something bet- 
ter and more nearly perfect, that great 


_ uplift of spirit, that thirst for truth, 


for freedom, for new and better forms 
of living, for positive thinking, for 
consciousness of the human value, for 
the responsibility of life, for straight- 
forwardness and honesty. Here again 
Capek is in the line of our great 
awakeners and fighters for thought and 
right, which begins with Hus, Chelcicky, 
Comenius and continues to his time, 


to Thomas G. Masaryk. 


Fought for freedom 


The new threat to the liberty of the 
Czech nation and all humanity came 
when Capek was almost 70 years old, 
but mentally strong and physically well 
preserved. He was living in Czecho- 
slovakia and refused the invitation to 
follow his wife who came to inform 
the American public about the situation 
in Czechoslovakia after the Munich 
dictate. He refused to leave his home 
because he was convinced that then 
was the time when it was necessary to 
strengthen the people at home, to en- | 
courage them morally so the nation 
could emerge from the trying times 
without moral catastrophe. He did not 
want to seek a place of safety when 
the life of his nation was threatened. 
He said: “I wish to be a fighter of the 
nation, as I always wished and, should 
I fall, I wish to fall on the soil of my 
country.” He welcomed the war, as did 
his countrymen who were already under 
the enemy occupation, because he be- 
lieved that this war would bring liberty 
to Czechoslovakia. His church organi- 
zation gave him a platform to prepare 
his people for the underground move-_ 
ment for new freedom. The Nazis from 
the beginning were following this dan- 
gerous movement in the religious or- 
ganization of the Czech Unitarians. 
They suspected Capek and his col- 
laborators of relations with people 
abroad. Already in November of 1939 
Capek, together with his son-in-law, 
Dr. Karel J. Haspl, was investigated by 
the Gestapo. The Nazis followed his 
preaching activities, his every move; 
they shadowed him when he went to 
Brno, Kladno and Plzem. On March 
27, 1941, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing six members of the Gestapo came 
to his apartment. After a _ brutal 
search Capek and his daughter. were 
taken to the Petschek-palais, the head- 
quarters of the Gestapo, and then jailed 
in the Pankrac prison. From Pankrac 
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he was transferred to a jail in Ceské 


Budejovice and later to Dresden where 


after a year he was brought toa so- 
5. 
{ 


called. trial. Capek was indicted for 
high treason in preparing the separation 
of the so-called “Protectorate” from 
the Reich and of systematic indictment 
of the people to disobedience toward the 
Reich. He was also accused of listen- 
ing to foreign broadcasts. Not even 
the Nazi court could prove these accusa- 
tions and Capek was condemned only 


for listening to foreign broadcasts. ~ 


When he had served his term, he was 
to be released. He was brought by 
the Gestapo to Prague but immediately 
sent to the well-known concentration 


camp at Dachau with the remark R. U. 


; 


oo 
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(Ruckkehr unerwunscht)—‘“return not 
desirable.” 


He awaited liberation 


In the concentration camp Norbert 
‘Capek was a great moral support to 
his fellow prisoners. He gave them 
the strength to live. He wrote poems 
and songs and his beautiful letters 


. to his family are full of optimism and 


faith. He believed that he would re- 
turn to a liberated country. In October, 
1942 he wrote to his beloved ones 
that he was not afraid of the winter 
and encouraged them not to fear for 
him even though they did not receive 
any communication from him. But in 
November a communication came from 
Dachau informing them that on October 
30 Norbert Capek suffered apoplexy of 
the brain and was cremated on Novem- 
ber 3. That was the report of the 
Gestapo. Only after the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia did Capek’s family 
learn the following facts. 

One morning the German com- 
manders of the camp told about 500 
older prisoners that they would be 
transferred to a better camp. The 
men were put in trucks which dur- 
ing the night drove around Dachau. 
Finally the prisoners were taken to a 

rison hospital where all the men were 
given deadly injections. Norbert 
Capek went to his death convinced that 
his sacrifice was not in vain and with 
the belief that the time for the freedom 
of his nation was approaching, and that 
truth would be victorious. He went 
to his death convinced that even his 
death would be a source of new life. 

We who lived in free countries dur- 
ing the war and received news of the 
sufferings and struggles of our people 
at home, had no report about the fate 
of Norbert Capek for a long time. In 
1943 when the Czech Gevernment pub- 
lished the book Four Fighting Years, 
_ to which the present Dean of the Hus 
faculty, Dr. F. M. Hnik, and I con- 
tributed the part, “The churches on 
ee, spiritual front,” the martyrdom of 


Norbert Ganck: was not then known. 
We knew only that he was in the hands 


of the Gestapo. We did not write about 


this in order not to endanger him more. 
Today his death serves as a great warn- 
ing for us and for future generations. 
Thomas G. Masaryk, whose 97th birth- 
day we have recently celebrated, told 
Capek how he was warned by Benes, 
his friend and collaborator, that some 
spy or fanatic could make an attempt 
on his life. Capek relates Masaryk’s 
words: “I was not afraid and tried 
to persuade him to exploit well my 
possible death in favor of our cause.” 

Such sacrifices as the life of Nor- 
bert Capek must strengthen us, and 
they serve the great cause. They must 
convince us and future generations that 
the sacrifices made by the nations in 


World War II were not in vain. They 


-must encourage us to uproot the hate 


and barbarism in the world and to en- 
throne the law of love. ‘They must 
convince us that we must do every- 
thing to make it impossible for such 
sacrifices to be repeated and to make 
sure that there will be no future 
necessity for martyrs. 

{ thank you brother Unitarians in 
the United States for remembering the 
martyr who is ours and yours as well. 
I thank you also for the wonderful 
work you have done in my country 
and for lessening the great suffering 
of the world. Several days ago I had 
the opportunity to thank the Unitarian 
Service Committee in Boston for 
everything they have done in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


MEMORIAL DEDICATED TO DR. CAPEK 


Below is the reproduction (although it 
lacks the striking color) of the mural 
that was painted by Norman Millet 
Thomas, of New York, the Pulitzer prize 
winner. It was unveiled March 16 at the 
First Unitarian Church of Essex County 
(Orange), N. J., as a part of the memorial 
service in honor of Dr. Norbert Capek, 
minister of the Unitarian church of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, who was slain by 
the Nazis in Dachau in October, 1942. 
Those participating included: Rev. Boh- 
dana C. Haspl, wife of the present minis- 
ter in Prague; Rev. W. Ellis Davies, min- 
ister of the Orange church; Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, of Duxbury, Mass., for 25 years 
minister of the Orange church; Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, minister of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, who spoke at 
the evening service and unveiling; Rev. 
Leonard Helie of the Channing Memorial 
Unitarian Church in Newport, R. I., who 
read a sonnet dedicated to Dr. Capek; 
His Excellency Juraj Slavik, Ambassador 
from Czechoslovakia to the United States, 
whose address appears above; Rev. Dale 


DeWitt, regional director for the Middle 
Atlantic States; and Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, editor of The Christian Regis- 
ter, who preached the memorial sermon in 
honor of Dr. Capek at the morning serv- 
ice. Many. churches throughout the de- 
nomination contributed to a fund that 
made possible the painting of the mural, 
and in many of these churches memorial 
services were held on the same day. : 

Mr. Thomas spoke of his work at the 
service saying in part: “The mural at- 
tempts pictorially to interpret the pro- 
found truth for which Dr. Capek lived 
and for which he surrendered his life. The 
mural also depicts symbolically those 
menacing evils against which he fought 
so valiantly. While the features of Dr. 
Capek himself do not appear in this paint- 
ing, he is yet there. He is there in the 
pierced hand of Jesus. He is there in the 


burning body of Michael Servetus, the 
first Unitarian martyr who died at the 
stake 390 years almost to the day before 
Dr. Capek.” 


by ODELL SHEPARD 


Our Novels Grow Bolder 


A Pulitzer-Prize biographer and novelist writes 
on our unfinished business in American fiction 


THERE SEEMS TO BE a general impression among thoughtful readers that the 
American novel of our time is rapidly declining from some height of excellence 


which it reached at an unspecified period in the past. 


Different readers give 


widely differing reasons for this opinion, and any one of them can easily prove 
his case, at least to his own satisfaction, if he is allowed to choose the novels 


upon which his opinion is based. 


Not a year passes in which at least a score 


of books do not come from the press which, if one read them only, would seem 


to show that our fiction is dominated by a mood of cynical despair. 


Before 


accepting that conclusion, however, one ought to read at least another score of 
contemporary novels, and these, if properly selected, might suggest just as forcibly 
that our novelists are a lot of sweetly smiling optimists determined to record 


only the sunny hours. 


And so the sampling might go on in- 
definitely. If one should read 20 novels 
of one kind each month for a full year, 
one might reach a dozen sharply differ- 
ing opinions about our present-day 
fiction. In January one might call it 
sentimental, but in February it might 
seem primarily harsh or austere. Later 
on it would look now childish and then 
mature, simple and subtle, vicious and 
edifying, pornographic and pure as a 
falling flake of snow. 

Such an experiment, which I do not 
seriously recommend, would show, at 
least, that the American fiction of our 
day is a bewilderingly multiple, miscel- 
laneous, and all but chaotic phenome- 
non in which many diverse tendencies 
are discernible. Generalizations about 
a form of art so varied and wide-rang- 
ing as the novel has now become are not 
only hazardous but almost devoid of 
meaning. At times one even doubts 
whether the novel is any longer a “form 
of art.” The novels of Hawthorne have 
a delightful contour and structure, and 
so occasionally have those of Edith 
Wharton, but today this kind of writing 
takes what shape it has, like a sack, 
from the materials with which it is 
stuffed. And those materials themselves 
are gathered from everywhere — from 
the past and present and future, from 
the inner life and the outer, from scenes 


OpeELL SHEPARD, co-author with his son 
Willard of a present best-selling novel, “Hold- 
fast Gaines,” won the 1937 Pulitzer Prize for 
his biography of Bronson Alcott, “Pedlar’s 
Progress.’ His many talents have led him to 
write for Chicago and St. Louis newspapers, to 
teach at the University of Southern California, 
Harvard and Trinity Colleges and to serve as 
Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut. 
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of horror, vice and crime and from 
deeds of holiness, from pleasures and 
palaces and also from sordid squalor. 
This suggests that our writers of fiction 
are abandoning not only artistic form 
but that still more basic principle of all 
art, selectivity. The novel is becoming 
as hospitable as the newspaper. No 
longer produced for a special class of 
readers, it is written today for every- 
body, and with the help of Hollywood it 
often reaches that audience. It is written 
about all men and women and children 
—and, one is often tempted to think, by 
them all. 


No Dickens nor James 


One need scarcely pause to say that 
by far the greater number of the novels 
published annually in America are weak, 
trivial and worthless. But this is noth- 
ing new. Poor fiction has always pre- 
dominated, at least in quantity, over the 
good—a fact that we tend to forget be- 
cause the weaker work of the past has 
been blown away by the winds of time. 
Some of those who believe that present- 
day fiction is falling below the standards 
of the past may have reached this 
opinion by making a comparison be- 
tween the work of a few classic writers 
on the one hand and the average pro- 
duction of the present day on the other. 
But this is obviously unfair. Although 
it may be true that we have no novelist 
of the highest rank—no Dickens or 
Tolstoy or Flaubert or Henry James — 
now at work among us, one may say 
with assurance that the average of our 
performance in fiction is higher than 
that attained by any period of the past. 
Never before has prose fiction been so 
bold in the opening of new intellectual 


territory, so acute in the observation 
and recording of contemporary tenden- 
cies, or so instructive in its rendering 
of a nation’s mind and mood. 

In saying this one should remember, 
too, that the task of the serious novelist 
is far more difficult today than it was, 
let us say, in the time of Sir Walter 
Scott. We live in a world much harder 
to comprehend, a world distracted and 
disunited, in which many’ of those 
standards of conduct and judgment that 
Scott could take for granted are either 
lost or else brought into question. Our 
novelists are not engaged, or can they 
be, in making a serene unhurried com- 
ment upon an order already tested and 
established. They are confronted, rather, 
with disorder, and this they feel bound 
in some measure to depict. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that we do not get 
novels so pleasing, placid and restful 
from contemporary writers of fiction 
as those that have come down to us out 
of the quieter past. 


New ingredients added 


Into the contemporary novel there 
goes a vast quantity of material that the 
fiction writer of 50 years ago would 
have summarily rejected, supposing that 
he was aware of it at all, as unfit for 
his purposes and alien to his art. Our 
better novelists feel and respond to the 
constant pressure of modern science, 
and this pressure is responsible in large 
degree for the closer and more objective 
study of reality that we find in the 
fiction of our time. Sciences, such as 
psychology, anthropology and sociology, 
of which the classic novelists hardly 
knew the names, are now worn into the 
texture of every good fiction writer’s 
thinking. And to all this we must add 
that the characteristic fiction of today 
is voluntarily stripping off the gaudy 
trappings of romance and is looking 
squarely at ordinary, humdrum, every- 
day life with the realization that there 
lies its true material. The better 
novelists of the past dealt, for the most 
part, with the exceptional in character 
and incident. Our novelists have under- 
taken a harder task—to present and 
penetrate and illumine the common- 
place. 


A fair example of the kind of novelist 
who Jives in.and speaks for an orderly, 


_ self-confident world is seen in Anthony 


Trollope, and Theodore Dreiser will 
serve as an example of those novelists 
who must do what they can without such 
advantages. Now the novels of Trollope, 
excellent in many ways and deficient in 
few, are unquestionably more pleasing, 
more entertaining, than those of Dreiser. 
They are better constructed, better. 
written, and if it is chiefly a suave and 
placid kind of enjoyment that we are 
seeking, then Trollope is our man. On 


{ 


et 


‘the other hand, if we expect a novelist: 


to deepen and heighten and enlarge our 
human sympathies, our sense of life’s 
complexity and of its essential tragedy, 
then Dreiser, in spite of his grievous 
shortcomings as a literary artist, will 
serve us the better of the two. 

Now it is open to anyone to say at 
this point that he “likes” the work of 
Trollope far better than that of Dreiser, 
and indeed I do so myself; but this is 
not the whole question. To please, to 
lull, to amuse, is an important function 
of the novelist’s art, but it is only one 
of several. A great novel may amuse 
or it may not, but the main proof of its 
greatness is that one feels in laying it 
down that one has had a deep and mem- 
orable, though perhaps a_ painful, 
human experience, and that this experi- 
ence has left one, if not a wiser and a 
better person, at least a more human 
one. Trollope, for all his charm, does 
not give me any such feeling, but 
Dreiser occasionally does. He leads us 
through ranges of experience of which 
Trollope knew little. He makes us 
suffer, and Trollope is content to make 
us smile. He shocks us out of those 
same middle-class complacencies that 
Trollope accepts and represents. He 
makes us feel with a sense of personal 
anger and shame the injustices that 
“patient merit from the unworthy takes” 
as though they had been done to us. He 
drops us into the roiled and turbulent 
stream of life and leaves us to sink or 
swim. Few readers, it seems to me, can 
really “like” Dreiser’s novels. He can 
scarcely have expected to be liked, and 
sometimes one suspects that he wrote 
not to please but to give pain. And yet 
Dreiser always manages, in his own 
stammering, half-stifled and cumbrous 
way, to give his readers an undoubting 
realization of his honesty, his deeply 
sincere intent, and of his manly power. 


More than amusers 


Between Trollope and Dreiser there 
‘has been a great change in the novel but 
nothing in the nature of a decline. On 
the contrary, if these two writers are 
fairly representative of the fiction pro- 
duced in their respective periods, we can 
scarcely deny that the novel of our time 
has made a perceptible advance toward 
maturity and high seriousness. It has 
come a long way since Francis Marion 
Crawford wrote, some 60 years ago: 


“After all, we novelists are nothing more | 


than popular amusers.” 

And yet the mention of Theodore 
Dreiser reminds one that American 
novelists have before them a large 
amount of unfinished. business. Because 
Dreiser is so powerful and so stimulat- 
ing a novelist, one cannot help wishing 


- that he were also a good one, able to 


use his admirable gifts and attainments 


Theodore Dreiser 


with full effect, and that is precisely our 
feeling about many American writers of 
fiction. Dreiser was as representative 
in his failures as in his successes. He 
packed his huge amorphous books to the 
point of bursting with the factual knowl- 
edge his omnivorous observation had 
gathered, but often he failed to interpret 
his own knowledge and to arrange it in 
significant patterns. He made the com- 
mon mistake of supposing that a realistic 
technique involves the use, alrnost ex- 
clusively, of sordid and depressing sub- 
ject matter, and also a total neglect of 
human nobility. His deep sympathy 
led him to the view that all our sorrows 
are meaningless and our failures are 
permanent defeats. Thus he failed to 
show life in the round, and although 
deeply interested in tragic effects he did 
not comprehend the true nature of 
tragedy. But the most obvious and 
notorious of Dreiser’s failures were 
those of his art. Apparently he never 
understood that a novelist, whatever 
else he may or may not be, ought first 
of all to be a good artist —that is, a 
maker of beauty for the sake of the pure 
pleasure that normal people take in the 
making and the contemplating of beauti- 
ful things. 


What I have said of Dreiser is closely 
applicable to scores of other American 
novelists—perhaps to the majority of 
those who are now most worthy of at- 
tention. It is their “unfinished busi- 
ness” to make their art worthy of what 
they have to say, and to this end they 
must realize that the main concern of 
novel writing, as of every other art, is 
the revelation and the creation of 
beauty. By this I emphatically do not 
mean that all or even most of the ma- 
terials that go into prose fiction must 
be pure and lovely and of good report. 
Shakespeare’s Othello is mainly con- 


cerned with the ugliest of the passions, 
sexual jealousy, and yet the play itself 
is charged with intrinsic and organic 
beauty. The exclusion of “sordid” in- 
cidents and details is not at all what I 
have in mind, but rather a fitting, an 
intelligent, an artistic use of them, not 
for their own sake but for what they 
mean. One’s primary objection to the 
lopsided kind of art that is sometimes 
mistakenly called “realism” should be 
that it is not realistic enough, does not 
present human life in the round. For 
heroism and nobility are no less really 
present in actual life than cowardice 
and depravity. A thoughtful reader 
does not find fault with Dreiser and his 
kind because they drag us through the 
slime, for life itself often does that, but 
because they leave us there. 


“It seems,” Joseph Conrad once 
wrote, “as if the discovery, made by 
many men at various times, that there is 
much evil in the world were a source 
of unholy joy unto some of the modern 
writers.” I am not sure that Dreiser 
felt joyous over that sad discovery, but 
I sometimes suspect that Ernest Hem- 
ingway and William Faulkner do. In 
them and in not a few other writers the 
discovery of evil has led to a violent 
rejection of sentimental optimism and 
smug hypocricy for which we have every 
reason to be thankful. It is, I think, 
entirely for our intellectual and spiritual 
good that so much of our best writing in 
fiction has grown wholesomely “tough.” 
But toughness is not an end in. itself. 
Now that our better fiction has become 
honest it can proceed to the recognition 
of a class of facts which it has lately 
tended to ignore. Now that it has 
learned to look closely at the most com- 
monplace aspects of life, it ean begin 
to see the glory and the wonder that the 
commonplace is never without. 


The commonplace has beauty 


Novelists such as Faulkner are rather 
proud, one would say, of having out- 
grown and abandoned many illusions. 
It would be well for them and their 
readers if they would put behind 
them their still besetting illusion that 
the commonplace is always ugly. For 
this notion of theirs is only romanticism 
pulled inside out, and “nothing re- 
sembles ‘a hollow so much as a swell- 
ing.” Surely it is the novelist’s concern 
as much as the critic’s to “see life 
steadily and to see it whole.” This he 
can never do so long as he hugs to his 
wounded heart the conviction that truth, 
wherever found, is brutal, dull and 
sordid. The “unfinished business” of 
the American novelist today is to see 
and to show that: 


Out of the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings. 
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by COLSTON E. WARNE 


The Consumers Organize 


An Amherst College economist, noted for research 
in consumer problems, proposes an I1-point program 


For THE LAST YEAR, American consumers have been defeated repeatedly on every 
front. Powerful pressure groups representing business and agricultural interests 
brought the breakdown of price control. As a result, an all-time high level of 
wholesale commodity prices has been established. Taxation is being so manipu- 
lated as to benefit large income recipients, and not to lessen substantially the 


burden upon the ordinary citizen. 


The Wyatt Housing Program has 
failed in the face of the opposition of 
real estate interests. Plans for extend- 
ing the coverage of social insurance 
have been defeated, as have efforts to 
raise minimum wage rates to protect the 
living standards of low income groups. 
The past year has demonstrated vividly 
the impotence of consumer pressure in 
Washington as compared with that of 
substantial and well-organized business 
interests. 


Real wages are down 


The nation is today witnessing the re- 
sults of ill balance in its democratic in- 
stitutions. The living standards of those 
on fixed incomes and annuities have 
been cut almost in half. The real wages 
of workers have been drastically 
lowered by rising living costs. Indus- 
trial unrest is at peak levels. Mean- 
while, the savings of the country have 
been concentrated in the hands of those 
in the high income brackets. The top 
10 per cent of our population holds 77 
per cent of the savings, while the lower 
half has but 4 per cent. The situation 
is the more tragic because we have in 
the war years demonstrated the capacity 
of the nation to produce high levels of 
living for all, if we can only keep our 
economic system in proper balance. 
That balance is today sadly lacking. 

Viewing the situation, consumer 
leaders who had been active in the fight 
for price control met on January 17, 
1947, to launch the National Associa- 
tion of Consumers... The Chairman of 
this new movement is Helen Hall, Di- 
rector of the Henry Street Settlement 
and Chairman of the Social Education 
and Action Committee of the National 
Federation of Settlements. The Execu- 
tive Secretary is Elizabeth Rohr, form- 
erly of the National Emergency Com- 


Coxtston E. Warne is President of The Con- 
sumers Union of the United States. He is also 
professor of economics at Amherst College, 
Mass. 
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Business concentration has proceeded apace, 
unchecked by the Department of Justice. 


mittee for Price Control. Among the 
directors are Chase Going Woodhouse, 
leader of consumer forces in the 79th 
Congress, Hartley W. Cross of the co- 
operative movement, Donald Mont- 
gomery of the United Automobile 
Workers, Caroline Ware, Chairman of 
the Consumer Clearing House, Clara 
Hardin of the Y. W. C. A., Grace Hamil- 
ton of the Urban League, Marion Weir 
of the St. Louis Consumers’ Federation, 
and Leon Henderson, former price-con- 
trol executive. 

The National - Association of Con- 
sumers has established offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 1822 Jefferson Place, 
N. W. It is today organizing local 
chapters and soliciting memberships on 
a nation-wide basis. It seeks to bring 
together those individuals and groups 
that are deeply concerned with the need 
for aggressive consumer action to pro- 
tect living standards. Special emphasis 
will be placed upon securing affiliation 
with local organizations that wish to 
know what is going on in Washington 
and are prepared to take action. The 
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BIRTH 


by Laneston HucHEs 


Oh, fields of wonder 
Out of which 

Stars are born, 

And moon and sun, 
And man as well, 
Like stroke 

Of lightning 

In the night— 
Some mark to make, 
Some word to tell. 


Reprinted from Fields of Wonder 
by permission of. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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_ tions for low incomes. 


long-range objectives of the National 
Association of Consumers are: 

1. To promote the organization and educa- 
tion of consumers. 

2. To 


gain consumer representation in 
agencies of government —city, state and 
Federal. ‘ 


3. To secure the recognition of consumer 
interests in programs of business, agriculture 
and labor designed to shape and direct the 
American economy. 


4. To gain official consumer representation 
in the United Nations and its constituent 
councils and commissions that deal with con- 
sumer welfare. 


In pursuit of these objectives, the Na- 
tional Association of Consumers pro- 
poses to carry on the following activi- 
ties: 

1. Programs and activities: N. A. C. will 
recommend activity designed to promote con- 
sumer welfare. 

2. Study and analysis: N. A. C. will ap- 
praise current developments affecting consumer 
welfare in order to provide a constructive 
basis for consumer education and action. 

3. Information and interpretation: N. A. C. 
will keep individuals and groups continuously 
informed of such developments and their sig- 
nificance to Americans as consumers. 

4, Expression of consumer interest: N. A. C. 
will act as a channel for the presentation of 
the views of consumers to Congressional com- 
mittees, administrative agencies, Federal, state 
and local, and to business, labor and agricul- 
tural bodies. 


The National Association of Con- 
sumers is confronted with a difficult 
task. The current Congress is not dis- 
tinguished by the presence of men who 
have the consumer interest at heart. 
The immediate task is that of channeling 
the opinion of consumers on the follow- 
ing points. It will: 


1. Back rent control. until June, 1948. Op- 
pose any over-all rent increases. Support 
liberalization of hardship case procedure. 

2. Support the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. 
Work for continued public housing and housing 
for middle income groups. Be watchful that 
urban development plans do not initiate or 
support segregation. Work for minority repre- 
sentatives in housing authorities. 

3. Seek consumer representation in every 
pertinent Federal agency. Develop a pattern 
fer local levels. 

4. Support N. A. C. Study and support 
price legislation and work for a postwar pro- 
gram, commodity by commodity. Where prices 
are too high, develop consumer resistance by 
determining fair prices and publicize. Point 
out relationship between farm prices, N. A. C. 
and prices of food to American consumer. 

5. Accent “don’t buy unless you need.” 

6. Oppose tax reduction in present infla- 
tionary situation. If cut in income tax is in- 
evitable, work for reduction by higher exemp- 
Oppose imposition of 
sales tax by states. 

7. Support Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
and International Trade Organization. 

8. File statement against sugar decontrol. 

9. Support repeal of tax on oleomargarine. 

10. Study an+ support an anti-monopoly pro- 
gram and improvement in patent laws. 

11. Develop a program for lower pubiic. 
utility rates for local communities. 


~ (Continued on page 200) 
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by HARRY C. MESERVE 


Religion for One World 


Our many faiths have a common core 
of reverence, morality and community 


CANON CHARLES RaveEN, English scholar and theologian, describes in one of his 


books a conversation he had with a prominent young businessman in the city of 
Liverpool. The time was 1924 and Raven was concerned with the building of a 
new cathedral. A general strike threatened England and the international problem 
of the day was that of enlisting support for the League of Nations. Raven and the 
businessman had a good talk on these and other matters, then as Raven rose to 


go, the businessman said: 

“One moment, padre, there’s one more 
thing I must say. You are a damned 
fraud. You come here talking about 
the need for statesmen to meet in friend- 
ship at Geneva, and for masters and 
men to agree to collaborate in indus- 
try. When I see Anglicans and Romans 
and Presbyterians and Methodists and 
Congregationalists and Baptists and 
Unitarians and Quakers and the Salva- 
tion Army and the rest of you meeting 
and collaborating here in Liverpool, 
Ill feel that you have some right to 
expect others to do so. ’Till then you’re 
a hypocrite and you know it.” Raven 
adds 20 years later: “I have never 
seen that that charge was unjust or 
that there was any answer to it.” 


Here, of course, is the problem of 
religion for one world, except that to 
have religion for one world it must be 
not only Romans, Anglicans and Pro- 
testants of every sort who collaborate, 
but also Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists 
and all the others as well. There is a 
kind of fundamental hypocrisy in the 
fact that in thousands of churches, each 
one of which has every intention of 
maintaining its own separate existence 
sand sovereignty, people are being urged 
to give up their sovereign political 
states and become part of a unified 
world order. In spite of considerable 
gains in interchurch co-operation, it is 
still true to a shocking degree that the 
Methodists want more Methodists, the 
Baptists more Baptists, the Unitarians 
more Unitarians, and so on. Perhaps 
the job of preaching one world is so 
hard because the words of the preachers 
are so flatly contradicted by the condi- 
tions of their institutions. 


Rey. Harry C. Meserve contributed a de- 
servedly popular article, “On Believing in 
God,” in the April, 1946, “Atlantic Monthly.” 
“Register” readers know the minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Buffalo for his 


articles in this magazine and for his 1946 
Beacon Press pamphlet, “Faith in the Mak- 
ce : 


This same condition when seen in a 
world setting is certainly no more en- 
couraging. Mankind has not one but 
at least seven so-called “living reli- 
gions,” and each one of these is sub- 
divided into numerous sects and divi- 
sions. To add to this already sufficient 
confusion, there has been in the Western 
world a strong tendency in the last 400 
years toward the separation of churches 
along national lines. Nearly every 
European country has an established 
church, an official religious organiza- 
tion, which, try as it will, proclaims at 
the last not the healing truth of One 
God for all mankind, but the strident 
and vicious idolatry of the nation’s 
ambition and _ self-interest. Even in 
America, where there is no established 
church, there exist few people and few 
churches that consistently proclaim 
man’s primary allegiance, surpassing 
that which he owes his country, to one 
God of all men and one human family. 
Indeed the name for such religion, 
whenever it becomes articulate enough 
and concrete enough to refuse obedi- 
ence to the national state, is treason. 
Religious nationalism is as real and as 
pernicious as political and economic 
nationalism. It is more tragic because 
man’s widest dreams of brotherhood 
are betrayed by it at the very source. 


Two major groups 

The seven religions of the world di- 
vide themselves quite naturally into 
two groups: those that spring from a 
common stem and have a common birth- 
place in the lands at the Eastern end 
of the Mediterranean: Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism; those 


that grew up with the cultures of India 


and China: Hinduism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism and the religion that grew up 
around the teaching of Confucius. The 
Western religions on the whole have 
been aggressive, active and aimed at 
the establishment of ideal human re- 
lationships in this world. The Eastern 


religions on the whole have been tol- 
erant, passive and aimed at the attain- 
ment by the individual of inner peace 
and release from the inevitable sorrow 
and suffering of human life. The his- 
torical results of these different major 
drives within the two groups of reli- 
gions are obvious. The Western world 
has had vast external progress, the 
piling up of undreamed-of wealth and 
power, a magnificent record of improv- 
ing the tools and methods of human 
civilization. The price has been an 
almost continuous series of major and 
minor wars, a complex pattern of na- 
tional, racial, economic and _ political 
division, and an increasing materialism 
and inward poverty. The Eastern world 
has had little external progress. Men 
still plow the land in China and India 
as it was plowed thousands of years 
ago. Poverty, we are told, is a fact 
so completely accepted in the East that 
it is regarded as the normal condition 
of life. Nobody is surprised when mil- 
lions die of starvation in China or India. 
That happens every year. But the 
Eastern world has achieved wonders in 
the training of the human mind, the 
control of emotions, the direction of 
attention to spiritual reality, which are 
all but unheard-of in the Western 
world. 

Mr. Kipling’s fiction 

Only relatively recently has there 
been much interchange between the 
two worlds. Two centuries ago Asia 
might as well have been on another 
planet so far as all but a very few con- 
querors, traders and missionaries were 
concerned. Since then we have exported 
a good deal of Western civilization into 
the East: Christianity, machinery, well- 
equipped armies and navies, the ac- 
quisitive way of life, with, of course, 
many of the humanitarian blessings of 
medical care, a degree of formal edu- 
cation, and social concern. 

At the turn of this century Kipling 
wrote: “East is east and west is west 
and never the twain shall meet.” Of 
course, that is not true any more. East 
and West are meeting in numerous 
ways. But even so it has been largely 
a one-way traffic. Our idea is that they 
shall learn from us and indeed they 
have learned well, as the army and navy 
of Japan taught us, and as the tre- 
mendous growth of China, the tech- 
niques of industry, social planning and 
mass education testify. We, on the 
other hand, have learned little from 
the unique and precious wisdom of the 
East and still remain stubbornly con- 
vinced that there is really not much 
the East and its culture can teach us. 

But if we expand our minds enough 
to think in the sweeping terms of “re- 
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ligion for one world,” it at once be- 
comes plain that there is much in which 
we may profitably become pupils rather 
than teachers of the East. It is prob- 
ably just as important to the world 
that the East teach us its basic virtues 
of harmlessness, meditation, the control 
of our minds and our feelings, the con- 
templation of spiritual reality, as that 
we teach the East our virtues of politi- 
cal organization, industrial progress 
and social concern. Religion for one 
world will turn out to be a synthesis of 
these two major trends of East and 
West. It will combine the constructive 
skills and organizational genius of the 
West with the deep inwardness of the 
Eastern mind at its best. 


The Yogi pessimism 


Arthur Koestler sees this contrast of 
East and West in the figure of the Yogi 
and the Commissar, each a typical ex- 
ample of his own way of life unmodi- 
fied by the opposite emphasis. The Yogi 
cares nothing for the state of society, 
for its pain and poverty, for its growth 
and improvement. Poverty, suffering, 
evil, he regards as inevitable. To him 
all effort to remove them is futile. The 
meaning of life is to journey within 
one’s own soul to the place where one’s 
identity with the spiritual ground of 
all things is known and felt. The jour- 
ney is made possible by detachment 
from all external desires and feelings 
until one is no longer tortured by un- 
fulfilled wishes or personal ambition 
and can be at peace with oneself and 
with all creation. The Commissar, on 
the other hand, cares nothing for the 
thoughts and feelings of individual men. 
He is concerned with organizing salva- 
tion on a mass scale and what happens 
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to individuals in the process is of no 
importance. To him moral principles 
and spiritual insights are the illusions. 
The realities are power, production, 
organization, the system. It is not a 
question of either-or as regards the 
Yogi and the Commissar. We want a 
yogi-world no more than we want a 
commissar-world. We want the inner 
wisdom of the one plus the social capa- 
bilities of the other. 

So we are led in this quest for a 
religion for one world to a deeper 
grounding of religion than that which 
is found in any one of the separate 
living religions. Educators today set 
great importance on a “common core” 
of knowledge which every student must 
have. This common core consists of 
the heritage of civilized man, the de- 
velopment of his philosophy, his ethics, 
his literature and his faith, his expres- 
sion of his beliefs in political and social 
institutions. “Having absorbed this the 
student may then go on to specialize 
in the particular field that appeals to 
him. But he must grasp the significance 
of the whole picture that he may relate 
himself as a single man to the whole 
culture of which he is a part. 

Religion has a common core too. 
The source of religion is not the Bible 
or the Koran, or any other collectien 
of sacred scriptures. It is not the teach- 
ing or life of Buddha or Mohammed 


or Jesus or any other single man. The 


books, the teachings and the men are. 


manifestations of a profounder reality. 
Religion itself arises from the univer- 
sally felt needs and the “invincible sur- 
mises” of human beings. The particular 
men or books are expressions of the 
common core which vary with climate 
and culture and historical setting. But 


the common core of religion is simple 
and all-embracing. It holds that. the 
foundation of the world is neither dead 
matter nor blind mechanism, but spirit, 
intelligence, unfolding growth and pur- 
pose. It says that the common sense 
of human life is ¢o-operation, harmless- 
ness, mutual kindness, in Christian 


-language, charity or love. It says that 


the need of the world is community, 
the sense of the individual’s part in 
the common lot of all men. The dif- 
erence between religion and irreligion 
is not a difference in specific beliefs 
and opinions, or in institutional con- 
nection, or in the distinction between 
Christian and Jew, Buddhist or Hindu, 
but a difference in set of the mind and 
soul. It is the difference between the 
wisdom of love and co-operation and 
the madness of hate and division. 


Religion requires particulars 


In approaching these inclusive reali- 
ties that are the common core of re- 
ligion, everywhere and at all times, 
we may, indeed we must, follow specific 
paths, opened up by particular men, 
or teachings, and tested in history by 
particular traditions. For better or 
worse I must try to follow the path of 
Christ, not because it is the only path, 
but because it is the path that has 
produced all that is best in the civili- 
zation of which I am a part. Further- 
more, I know the language and the 
traditions of this Christian path, its 
weaknesses and strengths, its pitfalls 
and its triumphs, because I am _ part 
of a movement that has been toiling 
along this path for 2000 years. Con- 
ceivably I might penetrate to the com- 
mon core of religion via the Hindu 
or Moslem path, but probably I have 
a ‘better chance on the Christian one, 
and so have you. But, though I choose 
this Christian path, I may not there- 
fore declare that all other paths lead 
nowhere. I choose it because I know it 
best and love it best, but even as | 
choose it and seek to follow it, I must 
reverence those who travel by other 
paths and seek to increase my under- 
standing of them as we move along. In 
short I must continually remind myself 
that religion is bigger even than the 
Christianity I love. 

The various paths of the various 
religions are not signs of an ultimate 
confusion, but of the marvelous many- 
sidedness of the human spirit as it 
approaches essential religion. Variety 
in insight and emphasis is not a crime. 
It is an enormous blessing. Variety 
becomes a crime only when the separate 
representatives of that variety spend 
their time and energy trying to prove 
to each other that “all the world is out 
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_ of step but me.” Variety enriches our 
living when we let it. It poisons us 
when we make it the occasion for ex- 
clusiveness. The sin of the Christian 
Church as a whole is not that it declares 
the beauty and the truth of the way of 
Jesus, but that it has denied the spirit 
that was in Jesus by asserting a mo- 
nopoly on all religion. By so doing it 
has put itself in a class with the bigotry 
of Islam in its imperialistic phases and 
the hard injustice. of the Hindu caste 
system. It is a sad truth that no greater 
sins can be charged against the human 
race than those that have been com- 
mitted in the name of making heathens 
into Christians or one’ kind of Chris- 
tian into another kind. 


The sectarian sin 


The art that a religion for one world 
demands is the subtle and delicate 
human skill, born of a universal human 
sympathy and understanding, which 
makes it possible for a man both to 
live by his own deepest convictions and 
to reverence and learn from the sincere 
and differing convictions of others. The 
sin of sectarian religion like that of 
nationalistic politics arises from the 
failure to accept the absolute condition 
that in this world “we know in part 
and we prophesy in part,” and cannot 
therefore, without breaking the laws of 
life, equate our particular ways and 
interests and desires with those of the 
whole world. It is likely that every 
sectarian point of view whether in re- 
ligion or politics represents a_half- 
truth against which must be set a corre- 
sponding half-truth from some other 
sect or nation in order that a whole 
truth may be found. 

The framework of human existence 
is both spiritual reality as the Yogi 
insists and hard material fact as the 
Commissar asserts; not either-or, but 
both-and. We shall overcome war both 
by refining the human mind and heart 
in the fires of prayer and contemplation, 
and by changing the organization of 
society and meeting the material needs 
of all men; not either-or, but both-and. 
The reality of God is far away and 
unattainable to our little minds, yet 
the spirit of God walks the common 
ways of life with us and among us and 
may be seen there; not either-or, but 
both-and. 

We have been overimpressed with 
our intellectual differences. But our 
differences can be reconciled in life. 
The Christian who is like Christ will 
understand the Buddhist who is like 
his master. They will find ways of 
living and working together. We want 
not uniformity but co-operation, not 
one big institution but men whose vi- 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


EITHER COLD OR HOT 


IF WE ARE convinced of our faith we 
must be either cold or hot about it. We 
must live by our convictions, argue for 
them, insist upon their applicability, 
and demonstrate their effectiveness. We 
can take a chance on the result. The 
result for Jesus was a cross, but he was 
also made a God. I do not insist that 
the people of Laodicia were Unitarians, 
but even if they were we are not obli- 
gated to follow in their footsteps. Our 
faith permits—yes, it even insists upon 
—development in a nobler direction. 
The character of our spiritual fathers is 
not the measure of our spirits. 

My criticisms of conventional religion 
are not aimed at individuals. But when 
institutional religion oppresses people, 
be it Roman Catholic or Unitarian re- 
ligion, I do protest. When religion re- 
tards the onward march of man I oppose 
religion. When it exploits man I de- 
nounce it. When it participates in 
schemes and systems which impoverish 
the masses, I cry out against it, by what- 
ever name it be known. The prophets, 
Jesus, and innumerable other religious 
leaders never left their people in doubt 
as to their attitude toward such religion. 
The people who knew them knew also 
where they stood on every issue. I wish 
those of this century were as certain of 
our stand, whatever it cost us. 


From God Can Wait, by Fred I Cairns. 


“DOING THE NEAREST 
DUTY” 


I HAVE KNOWN very good people, of cul- 
ture and education, who might have done 
good in a large circle, but who became 
very narrow by adopting, as their rule 
of life, the idea of “doing the nearest 
duty.” With this rule they cared only 
for the circle just about them. The in- 
terests of society, of humanity, of the 
universal Church, of the age, were in- 


different to them. They did not care 
for the cause of truth, peace, freedom, 
human virtue, human happiness. The 
sufferings of the slave, the prisoner, the 
insane, the ignorant were not in the 
sphere of their nearest duties and so 
were unheeded. I have seen people of 
the highest refinement, ornaments of 
their own homes, who cared for nothing 
beyond them, and who might have 
learned a lesson from the poor Negro 


,Woman whose heart was interested in 


the missions of her church in India and 
Burma, and who sheltered under her 
roof, at the risk of ruin to herself, the 
fugitive slave. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 
(Version for Spring of 1947) 


By Grorce LAwreNcE PARKER 


Jerusalem afflicted 

With war and hatred’s curse! 
Before thy desolation 

Our hearts no hymns rehearse. 
We know not, Oh, we know not 
What woes may thee await, 
What destiny of suffering, 
What clouds of cruel fate. 


They fall, those halls of Zion 
All empty now of song, 

And black with many a terror 
For all the starving throng; 
No Prince is near to help them 
The daylight sounds alarms: 
The highways of the wounded 
Are decked with flying bombs. 


Where is the throne of Mercy? 
Where now the hope of Peace? 
The moan of dead and dying— 
These only sound release. 
And they who saw the City 
Triumphant once o’er all 

Are children now of sorrow 


Before the Wailing Wall. 
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sion is broader than institutions. We 
want a common reverence for life, a 
common moral law, a shared under- 
standing of what it means to live in a 
human community. We want accept- 
ance of the common core. 

This common core is, as it were, the 
hub of a great wheel. From it, spokes 
lead out to the rim of the wheel and 
we, beginning at the rim, travel along 
a particular spoke toward the center. 
If we keep our eyes on the center we 
shall move along well enough. But if 
we spend our time hurling taunts and 
condemnations of heresy at the people 
on the other spokes, we shall not get 


far. The wonder of the wheel is that 
the nearer we are to the center in our 
progress along our spoke, the nearer 
we also are to the people on all the 
other spokes. At the center all wise 
and loving souls meet in common under- 
standing and love, giving and receiving 
strength from each other. This is the 
religion that can bind the world together. 
It will be rich in variety, but richer in 
understanding and compassion. It will 
affirm in a thousand different ways and 
places the central truths which alone 
can save us: One Divine Spirit, one 
humanity, one human community, one 
world. 
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by LOIS MC COLLOCH 


We Have Work to Do 


The Field Representative for the General Alliance 
reports on some fascistic danger spots 


ON A RECENT TRIP on which I visited Unitarian groups in Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Michigan, Utah, Colorado, Virginia, New York and New Jersey, certain com- 
munity trends came into focus. These trends cause those of us who believe in 
democracy and are committed to its principles by reason of our Unitarianism 
to plead for a “kindly light, amid encircling gloom.” 


The fact that they were not considered 
alarming, except to a few people, puz- 
zled me. I wondered. Do Unitarians 
turn over their responsibilities to a 
kindly light from the outside? Does 
not discipleship to advancing truth im- 
ply individual or group action? If 
Unitarians are concerned about bring- 
ing light, in the form of truths trans- 
formed into performance, the following 
practices show that the time for action 
is now. 

I discovered the only newspaper in 
a thriving Western city had been bought 
recently by a newspaper chain. The 
editorials favored private over public 
schools, opposed government projects 
to meet any future unemployment and 
attempted to influence its readers against 
other government “interference.” A 
' public-spirited Unitarian had tried, but 
failed, to discover what group backed 
this new venture in community en- 
lightenment. 

In another city the statements of a 
liberal radio commentator had been 
censored and curbed until those who 
“know what is best for the public” 
were satisfied of only “safe” comments 
to influence their listeners. A liberal 
political cartoonist, in a third city, who 
before the war had the freedom to in- 
terpret world events as he honestly 
saw them, and had fought for democ- 
racy during the war, has been requested 
recently to interpret the news, not as 
he sees it but according to the reac- 
tionary bias of the editor. Since the 
honest liberal could not meet some of 
the assignments, they were turned over 
to a newly employed assistant who will- 


Lots McCotxocx, field secretary for the 
General Alliance, returned in February 
from a two months’ field trip through 
seven states. This article is based on 
observations on this journey. Miss Mc- 
Colloch is a graduate of Missouri Wes- 
leyan College and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. She came to the General Alliance 
headquarters last September from the Na- 
tional Y. W. C. A. staff. She is a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City, Missouri, Uni- 
tarian church. 
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ingly drew dictated cartoons. 

A group of “religious” people had 
been allowed to visit the schools in 
another city to offer Bibles to each child. 
The offer was accompanied by a re- 
quest that the child agree in a signed 
statement both that he had been a sin- 
ner and that he gave his heart to Jesus 
Christ. The newspaper explained that 
this religious group had sponsored such 
activity in many cities in these United 
States. In only one city had they been 
prevented from this endeavor. 

During a conversation with a repre- 
sentative of a large industrial company 
in a Western city, the official said, “The 
racial problem in this country is not 
the Negro, it’s the Jew.” With a smile 
of accomplishment he then added, “We 
have almost a totally Protestant organi- 
zation.” To my question, “You hire 
no Catholics?” he said, “We don’t keep 
them out but we don’t hire Jews.” 

We discussed this plan of exclusive- 
ness which was being practiced so suc- 
cessfully by his company, a national 
organization. We concluded that the 
German industrialists who are still alive 
would think his company was 15 years 


«~ Lois McColloch 
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behind the times, for that plan was put 
into action in Germany in the early 
thirties. The American saw the simi- 
larity and added, “I think the German 
industrialists were right.” After a mo- 
ment’s thoughtful yet nervous pause, he 
added, “I guess I agree with Hitler on 
that.” ‘ 

In a Southern community, thought- 
ful Unitarians who had lived in Georgia 
explained that rural Georgia alone did 
not promote “Huhmann” to replace 
“Ole Gene.” The wool-hat boys re- 
ceived concrete aid from influential 
leaders in the South and elsewhere who 
preferred to control rather than allow 
democracy to function as it might under 
the leadership of a follower of Ellis 
Arnall. 

Even in our Unitarian groups there 
were aggressive members who thought 
they knew what was best, and who were 
attempting to make the decisions for 
the group. To wonder. vocally if they 
were committed to democracy shocked 
them. They even talked about the 
American way of life as democratic, 
although their American way did not 
include group sharing of information, 
equality of opportunity for discussion, 
or democratically formulated plans and 
decisions. The American way to them 
seemed to admit control by the few. 
What those few planned to do was not 
quite clear, for they hadn’t succeeded 
in gaining absolute power. 

When does fascism arrive? 

I remembered that the liberals of 
Germany in 1930 had not turned over 
complete control to the fascists. Democ- 
racy was weakening against a fascist 
trend, for when a group allows control 
by a few, and that few, fearful of the 
democratic process in human relations, 
uses its power for personal gain, or for 
what it considers best for the group 
without allowing the members to make 
decisions, this is fascism, whether in 
Germany, Italy, or the United’ States. 

If the definition of democracy in- 
cludes belief in the worth of all people, 
and if its methods include plans for the 


equality of opportunity for its members — 
to participate in the decisions and ac- 


tion of their groups, whether church, 
community or politics, then commit- 
ment to democracy is alive too. Indi- 
viduals and groups in each community 


were aware of the fascist trends and were 
attempting to change the minds of 


those who failed to realize the harm 
which their totalitarian attitudes and ac- 
tions would ultimately bring. But 
these leaders for democratic action were 


working against the daily lessons of a 


biased press, radio, postwar reaction 
and fear. 


Do we sanction democracy with more 


(Continued on page 222) 
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The Duty of Unitarian Religion 


Three lay members of our fellowship declare 


their minds on the present challenge of liberalism 


Salvation by Character 
Is Still Our Touchstone 


I AM ASKED for a statement setting forth 
my opinion as a Unitarian on the fol- 
lowing question: What is the field of 
activity for the Unitarian people—for 
the minister, for the pulpit, for the lay- 
man? What is it we should be saying 
as Unitarians; what is it we should be 
doing? 

The answer to my mind is both simple 
and obvious. The Unitarian believes in 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, the leadership of Jesus, salva- 
tion by character, the progress of man- 
kind onward and upward forever. 


We do not hold to creed or dogma or 
to a devout participation in the sacra- 
ments. On the contrary, we hold to the 
simple belief that life eternal is best 
guaranteed by the quality of life dis- 
played on earth; and that salvation is 
truly secured by building character. 


Here it were well to remind ourselves 
of the importance—not only the vital 
importance but the complete indispens- 
ability—of character in our everyday 
lives, in the home, in business, and in 
man’s every conceivable relationship to 
man. 

Where are we unless character is 
present to breed a happy relationship 
in the home, between husband and wife? 
Where are our children unless they can 
build their lives on the firm foundation 
of character? Where are we in business 
unless the transactions of the day are 
“guaranteed by the character of the in- 
dividuals concerned? 

Could any activity in which we en- 
gage at home or abroad be successful 
without character being continually 


Sryciair Weeks, of Newton, Mass., was ap- 
pointed in April by U.S. Secretary of War Pat- 
terson to serve on a delegation of business- 
men to Germany. In 1944 he served as U. S. 
Senator from Mass. He is a member of The 
First Unitarian Church in Newton. 


Frank S. Symons, of Montreal, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and active in The Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, is an officer of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 


Mrs. Frank Harrman, a member of The 
Unitarian Church of Columbus, Ohio, was 


President of the Columbus Branch Alliance in 
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present in its every phase? Where are 
we without ideals and character, and 
where shall we go to acquire these 
attributes if not to the church? 

I do not look to my church for lessons 
on government or economics. The fact 
that I do not consider the man who 
occupies the average Unitarian pulpit 
qualified to lecture on these subjects is 
beside the point. The real fact is that 
we can have neither good government 
nor economics unless the church in- 
culcates in us the desire to acquire and 
utilize those ideals and character with- 
out which man in his relationship to 
man would be lost indeed. 

Thomas Jefferson, a Unitarian, 
brought together the so-called “Jefferson 
Bible,’ more accurately called “The 
Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Cutting verse by verse the words of 
Jesus as set forth by the evangelists, 
Jefferson found “the most sublime and 
benevolent code of morals which has 
ever been offered to man.” 

We Unitarians turn to the leadership 
of Jesus. His teachings, in the words 
of Jefferson, provide “the most sublime 
edifice of morality ever exhibited to 
man.” 

Let our church and its spokesmen 
carry on these teachings so that by the 
force of character we may be saved and 
successfully carry on our day by day 
tasks in the home and in our business 
or vocations. This is all the church 
need do, and if it does it well, good 
government, good economics and all the 
other relationships of life will almost 
automatically fall in line, and that per- 
petual onward and upward progress of 
which we speak will be secured. 

SINCLAIR WEEKS 


Let Us Be Evangelists 
of a Free Faith 


THE LATEST STATEMENT of the “ele- 
ments” that unite us of the Unitarian 
Faith is as follows: (1) individual free- 
dom of belief; (2) discipleship to’ ad- 
vancing truth; (3) the democratic 
process in human relations; (4) uni- 
versal brotherhood, undivided by na- 
tion, race or creed and (5) allegiance 
to the cause of a united world com- 
munity. . 
The first, second and fourth of these 
“elements” have been present through- 
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out the history of the Unitarian move- 
ment. The third is of comparatively 
recent growth, as a practical goal, while 
the fifth, born of the chaos that re- 
sulted in World War I, has become 
a burning question, now that the actual 
fighting of World War II is practically 
over. It is consistent with the out- 
look peculiar to the Unitarian religion 
that this statement of “elements,” to 
which the majority of us subscribe, 
should include reference to the prob- 
lems with which we are confronted 
today. 

As a matter of fact, the first of these 
“elements,” the principle of “individual 
freedom of belief,” is the traditional 
basis of Unitarianism, and the other 
“elements” flow from it. It was un- 
deviating adherence to this principle 
that brought about the martyrdom of 
Servetus at the hands of Calvin in 1553. 
Other occasions upon which Unitarians 
have attracted the attention of historians 
are those when they have stood firm in 
the face of threats directed against 
“individual freedom of belief” in any 
field of man’s endeavor. , 

To one living in our time, it ap- 
pears that the age is unique, though 
this view will, to some extent, be modi- 
fied in proportion to one’s familiarity 
with the history of the human race. 
This uniqueness is the apparent reversal 
in the evolution toward individual 
freedom of thought and action, and 
even in the desire for it. 

Politically, an effort is being made to 
convince us that the democratic form of 
government has been found wanting 
and that there is forced upon us a choice 
between alternative forms of govern- 
ment, both of which are based on the 
supposed inability of men to manage 
their own affairs. Both “communism” 
and, what is called politely, “strong 
government” (though, in fact, the 
“fascism” we fought to eliminate) 
value above the welfare of individuals 
the preservation of a grouping of human 
beings called the “State,” and both 
involve forcible elimination of the 
freedom of the individual or the volun- 
tary surrender of it. History abounds 
in examples of the tyranny that fol- 
lows when men surrender freedom. In 
every case where dictatorship has been 
accepted, whether malevolent or benevo- 
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lent, the price paid has been the weak- 
ening of the moral fiber of the race 
in question and ultimate disaster. 

In the religious field, which involves 
the moral element in every type of 
endeavor, the situation is similar. It 
is common knowledge that a large num- 
ber of people, including many of the 
more intelligent, have abandoned _re- 
ligion or are willing to accept a form 
of religion that denies them “individual 
freedom of belief.” The former pre- 
fer to face with stoicism what they 
regard as insensitive reality, and the 
latter desire comfort and peace rather 
than the discipline of personal responsi- 
bility. 

There are but two practical attitudes 
toward religion. These are indicated 
clearly by Dostoyevsky in his Brothers 
Karamazov. .When the Inquisitor is 
seeking to justify to his prisoner his 
determination to destroy him, he says 
that he will do so because He—Jesus— 
when last on earth attempted to thrust 
upon mankind the intolerable burden 
of “freedom of belief”; if the prisoner 
is not eliminated, he might pursue this 
mission. The Church, more realistic, 
held this doctrine as a cruel disregard 
of man’s limitations and had assumed 
the difficult task of deciding what be- 
liefs would best serve man, so that 
he had only to obey to achieve sim- 
plicity in his living and peace of mind. 
Thus the difference between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of the Orthodox 
Church was drawn clearly. 

Unitarians accept the individual 
responsibility that was preached and 
lived by Jesus, for they regard their 
religion as the supreme value in life, 
the attempt to gain an ever greater 
understanding of man’s relation to his 
environment and increasing mastery in 
it. 

Following our tradition, it seems to 
me that the minister in the pulpit should 
devote himself to proclamation of the 
“elements of faith” that unite us and 
that outside of the pulpit he should 
devote a large part of his time and 
energy to making them known to those 
who have little regard and even less 
knowledge of the message of a free 
faith. 

This is necessary in order to avoid 


misinterpretation of the meaning of 
freedom. Protestantism is endeavoring 


to meet the challenge of modern condi- 
tions in two ways: either by emulating 
the attitude of its parent in maintaining 
that freedom of. belief is an evil that 
cannot be borne, or by adopting the 
expedient of relaxing the importance 
of creeds and leaving its adherents free 
to interpret as they will the tenets to 
which they subscribe verbally. This 
expedient has led men to lack of be- 
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“Where are our children unless they can 
build their lives on the firm foundation of 
character?” — Sincuair WEErKs. 


Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, headmaster of 
of Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., con- 
ducts Sunday vespers in the school chapel. 


lief which, in turn, is causing many to 
attempt escape from the burden of 
responsibility for their actions. 

It is for the benefit of both Unitarians 
and non-Unitarian Christians, no less 
than of those who have abandoned 
religion, that Unitarians emphasize that 
the freedom they accept is freedom to 
make judgments and to act in accord- 
ance therewith. Proclamation of the 
“elements” that unite us is a_ sure 
means of achieving this end. The 
“elements” are the alternative to a creed 
and, we believe, bind us more strongly 
than any creed could. They are a 
directive in the fields with which we 
perforce are concerned today. Just as 
some of these “elements” did not appear 
important in an earlier age, some of 
them may seem redundant in a future 
age and other “elements” may be added. 
Today we must spread the gospel of 
this temporary interpretation of the 
duty forced upon us by our traditional 
insistence on freedom. 

The duty of the layman is, in the 
first place, to support the minister and 
the institution that provides him with 
the opportunity to do his work, and, 
in the second, to be bold to make known 
his beliefs and live by them tenaciously 
and fearlessly, combating those forces 
that, from, whatever motive, seek to re- 
lieve man of the “burden” of “indi- 
vidual freedom of belief” and of respon- 


sibility for the conditions under which 
we and our successors are to live. 
Ministers and laymen must emphasize 
our differences with established re- 
ligions, proclaiming boldly our faith in 
freedom while emphasizing the respon- 
sibility such freedom entails. ~In my 
opinion, that is the paramount duty of 


Unitarian religion at the present time. 


FRANK S. SYMONS 


The Struggle for 
Brotherhood Is Ours 
to Share 


THE DUTY OF UNITARIANISM is to spread 
the concept of brotherhood in today’s 
world. We use such terms as the In- 
quiring Mind, the Free Spirit and 
Tolerance, meaning that the whole 
nature of man—heart, head and will— 
is called on to implement freedom of 
belief, discipleship to advancing truth 
and world brotherhood, democratically 
conceived and carried - into a world 
community. 

Yet another duty is to arouse every- 
one to a sense of the need for urgency 
and immediacy of action. We have 
been rudely awakened to a new day 
by the bombs dropped in Japan. The 
status quo is just what the Negro preach- 
er explained it to be: “That, brethren, 
am the mess we am in.” Our pulpits 
should lead here in establishing positive 
goals of religion. 

The sermons of our ministers should 
be no lullaby songs, should contain no 
short panaceas, no soothing unctions 
that we are the best, doing our best, 
in the best of all possible worlds. 

They should not only point but lead 
the way. They should be out on the 
front lines fighting to establish genuine 
democracy where the rights of the 
humble individual are conserved with 
those individuals who are wealthy and 
influential. 

Behind the minister should stand his 
congregation working on _ housing, 
F.E.P.C., anti-lynch laws, fighting for 
the National Labor Board’s right to 
exist in its present effective form; for 
a better Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
and not for the present bill presented 
by Taft, whereby those whose only crime 
is need would be classed as indigents if 
they received its advantages. 

What have we Unitarian laymen done 
for our brave colored soldiers, they who 
went forth to fight to see wrongs 
righted? Some have come home to 
face guns or clubs in mobster hands, 
or worse, in the hands of the so-called 
law. Have we worked for the anti-poll 
tax bill or joined our local N.A.A.C.P.? 
Have we written letters to those Sena- 
tors and Representatives who are fight- 
ing for these ways of making our 
democracy work, or to our own Repre- 
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peertyess asking for their collabora- 
tion? 

No: one has liberty, no one has dig- 
nity, no one has justice; there is no 
democracy for any one of us, unless it 
is for all. What have we, as Unitarian 
laymen, done in regard to full em- 
ployment? Do we get into the prima- 
ries to see that decent and honorable 
people are put on the ballot? What are 
_we doing about parks and playgrounds 
in our slum areas? Are our schools as 
good in our factory and country dis- 
tricts as in wealthy suburban areas? 
In short, there is full-time work for all 
of us in trying to make our democracy 
work on the local, state and national 
level. 

Since Unitarianism does not believe 
in any miracle to transform the individ- 
ual, it follows that it is only through 
concerted political action that insti- 
tutions can be improved and these in- 
stitutions, in turn, will raise the individ- 
ual to higher levels. 

Unitarians should fight “spirituality” 
which really means sloth, inertia, allow- 
ing some mystical power of good will 
to do what we should be about. If the 
reactionary, whether in religion or 
politics, can induce the underprivileged 
to believe in this spurious “spirituality,” 
he has him bound and gagged. If only 
the poor would remain “spiritual” in- 
stead of taking up with labor unions 
and various types of reform legislation, 
the rich could sleep in peace. 

In this connection “spiritual” is al- 
ways opposed to “materialism,” which 
is the most deadly of sins, leading our 
working men to desire motor cars, 
nourishing food, radios and vacations 
with pay, not to mention good houses 
in decent neighborhoods, in which to 
bring up their families. 

However, the few Unitarians in each 
community cannot remain apart from 
others seeking the same objectives. For 
example we can join as individuals the 
consumer groups still trying to keep 
down soaring prices. If we are sure 
of our objectives and of our motives, 
we should fear no childish name-calling 
and turn not back, however hard the 
way. 

There is also a group of atomic scien- 
tists who seek to educate people to the 
danger of stock-piling atom bombs and 
of being above the laws we would 
apply even to our most recent allies. 
They seek support for an educational 
program and tell all right-thinking 
people we must sacrifice greatly to avert 
disaster from a suffering world. These 
men of good will also wish to teach us 
of the prosperity for all, the new age 
of the atom that can be ushered in if 
we will put it to right usage. Can 
we Unitarians not join forces with these 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


The Whole Business of Life 


In our Lancer FELLOowsHIP and in fact 
throughout the Unitarian movement, 
religious humanism is accepted by many 
persons as the chief emphasis, the basic 
principle of their faith. Another thing is 
generally believed, also, that religion is 
in the center of man’s life. It is not, 
says the great Friend, Rufus M. Jones, 
an addendum to life, not a foreign be- 
stowal; it is a divine spring and ca- 
pacity that belongs to our being as men. 

The word divine might be omitted, 
some would say, and should be if it is 
understood as that which is other than 
man and what is in man. But we still 


‘continue to say divine, in recognition of 


the source whence these qualities come 
to us. In doing so, we recognize no 
dichotomy, or two different orders, 
divine and human, and we do not be- 
lieve in two opposing principles, flesh 
and spirit, within our lives, but only 
one, that is, spirit. 

Of this religious humanism no one has 


spoken more beautifully than Phillips 
Brooks: “The cool, calm vigor of the 
normal human life; the making of the 
man to be himself; the calling up out of 
the depth of his being and the filling 
with vitality of that self which is truly 
he—that is salvation.” 

As there is nothing supernatural in 
man, so among men there is none who is 
unique. Men vary in spiritual stature, 
and in their character, but this is a 
matter of degree and not of kind. 

The whole business of life is to live in 
the spirit; to be spiritual, as Josiah 
Royce said, “is to find the whole of 
yourself.” In that quest we know the 
way is to love and serve our fellow man, 
always with reverence for the Life and 
Light in which we Jive. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


Write for information about uniting with 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship and re- 
ceiving its ministry to Dr. Dieffenbach, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


scientists? Surely their objectives are 
the same as our own. 

To return to our objectivity of out- 
look as Unitarians, we must indeed be 
grateful that we are not called upon to 
believe any doctrine because it is hoary 
or in good repute or indeed even be- 
cause it would be agreeable to us were 
it all so. If an established idea will not 
bear scientific investigation or follow 
the rules of logic, it is not for us. Age 
or time has nothing to do with religious 
truths; neither can they destroy the 
validity of moral and religious ideas. 
“To love mercy, to deal justly and to 
walk humbly with thy God” means the 
same to modern Unitarians as to the 
Hebrews four thousand years ago. 

If scientific objectivity is a cardinal 
“must”? with Unitarians, it should be 
extended to all. phases of our living 
together, which includes the economic 
sphere. For even before the splitting 
of the atom, we stood on the threshold 
of a world of plenty. Man, through 
science, invention and technical train- 
ing, looks out upon a wide plain of 
abundance for all. 

This does not mean becoming stand- 
ardized in any way; quite the contrary. 
But it does mean better living standards 
for everyone, more leisure, with abun- 
dant means of education for a produc- 
tive use of that leisure. Well, Emerson 
has warned us: “All times are times of 
danger for those who would combat 
entrenched evils.” But let us not quail. 


Our religion, which supplies us with 
the incentive for right action, also 
generates the motivating power, the 
stimulus for the drive that heeds no 
obstacles, turns not back, has no regrets 
for the dead past and expects no re- 
ward but that of doing disagreeable 
things well in this most exhausting 
and critical age. 

Even as we realize a God of law, 
we feel He is also one of love. Man, 
to be truly religious, must be touched 
by this deepening sense of moral value 
and of the awareness of beauty in life. 
The lifelong dedication to duty is the 
Unitarian’s answer to stirring challenge. 

ANNA B. HARTMAN 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A LiperaL Boarptnc ScHOoOoL 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Medical Missions Are 
Unique Specialty of USC — 


Presidents, ambassadors and medical authorities 


have paid tribute to these projects for humanity 


AMERICAN RELIEF AGENCIES operate in 
great—although still insuficient—num- 
bers in Europe. Yet no other relief 
agency has achieved quite the same 
sort of results as has the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 

Unique in governmental, medical and 
social circles, for instance, was the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee’s Medical 
Teaching Mission to Czechoslovakia. 
Other agencies and foundations, it is 
true, had sent medical aid to Europe, 
but no other group had sent a mission 
to teach the latest medical techniques 
to the native doctors. No other group 
had been able to assemble so much 
brilliant medical talent as was repre- 
sented by the 14 doctors of this mis- 
sion. 

“In fairness to all other agencies,” 
said Ambassador Laurence Steinhardt, 
“it is only just to say that nothing the 
American Government or the American 
people has done has been as much 
appreciated by the Czechoslovak people 
as the work of the Unitarian Medical 
Teaching Mission.” This sentiment 
was echoed by the Czechoslovak Direc- 
tor of Foreign Cultural Relations, who 
called the mission “the best thing that 
has come out of America since the 
war.” Dr. Juraj Slavik, Czechoslovak 
Ambassador to the United States, went 
even farther. “This,” he said, “is the 
most important work for health and 
rehabilitation which is being done in 
the world at present.” 


Medical blackout ended 


For six years, there had been in 
Czechoslovakia — as in other Central 
European countries—a complete black- 
out in medical research and _ instruc- 
tion. The laboratories were looted, 
universities closed. Not a single medi- 
cal student was graduated, not a single 
nurse. Many of the leading scientists 
were liquidated. Not a single word 
concerning new drugs or techniques 
came into the country. Over the clan- 
destine radio, doctors “heard talk’ of 
penicillin. They didn’t know what it 
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was, how to use it or how to make it. 

Because of this ignorance, an essen- 
tial part of UNRRA’s $23,000,000 
worth of medical supplies for Czecho- 
slovakia remained unpacked and un- 
used. The Czechoslovak doctors didn’t 
know what to do with them. What was 
needed here, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee decided, was not more supplies, 
but the know-how to use what they had. 


Renowned medical group 


Into this picture came the Unitarian 
Mission, led by Dr. Paul D. White of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
one of the foremost cardiologists of 
America. Other members of the mis- 
sion included Professor Alexander 
Brunschwig, Chicago surgeon who per- 
formed the first pneumonectomy ever 
seen in Czechoslovakia; Dr. Leo 
Davidoff, Brooklyn neurosurgeon—the 
Czechoslovaks had almost no knowledge 
of neurosurgery; and Dr. Emery Ro- 
venstine, specialist in anesthesia at New 
York University College of Medicine 
and director of the Division of Anes- 
thesia at Bellevue Hospital—the Czecho- 
slovak doctors knew nothing of modern 
methods of nerve blocking and spinal 
anesthesia. 

Dr. Erwin: Kohn, who had spent 30 
years in Czechoslovakia, was the exec- 
utive director of the mission, and is at 
present the director of medical projects 
for the Unitarian Service Committee. 


The American doctors 
counterparts chosen from the Czecho- 
slovak profession, and the two went 
everywhere together—on ward rounds 
of hospitals, to lectures, seminars, 
round-table discussions, and to see films 
illustrating newest techniques. 

As a result of the mission, Czecho- 
slovak doctors are now beginning to get 
the latest textbooks; they will soon have 
copies of all the American lectures 
given in Czechoslovakia during the 
summer. They have new drugs and 
the knowledge of how to use them; new 
equipment, some of it especially de- 
vised to accommodate Czechoslovak 


each _ had. 


electric current; and a personal ac- 
quaintance with American scientists as 
people, and with American clinical 
techniques, so very different from the 
German “authoritarian” way of teach- 
ing to which they had been accustomed. 
Now Czechoslovak doctors are_looking 
to America, preparing for exchanges 
of doctors from both countries, and 
eagerly expecting future missions, 
which have already been requested. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
welcome accorded the American team 
—not one of whom, incidentally, was 
a Unitarian! Every movement of the 
team was recorded in the press, on 
the radio and even in the newsreels. 
Every new success of the Americans 
was a triumph. Some of the best doc- 
tors of Czechoslovakia watched every 
operation performed, every new tech- 
nique demonstrated — and carried the - 
new information back to their private 
practices, to the immense benefit of the 
people everywhere. Many Czechoslo- 
vakians are living, useful citizens to- 
day because the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee sent the medical mission .. . 

The Czechoslovak mission has been 
presented at some length, because it is 
typical of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee’s Medical Missions. But there 
have been others. 


Scientific findings recorded 


In 1945 the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee sent to Italy a team for scientific 
research on the effects of mass mal- 
nutrition. UNRRA and the Congre- 
gationalists were co-operating in this 
venture although the Unitarian Service 
Committee provided the leadership. 
The mission to Italy was called by 
UNRRA “one of the most significant 
projects yet developed by a private 
agency.” At this moment, the mis- 
sion’s scientific findings, which are ex- 
pected to make a strong impression on 
American medical science, are being 
collated for publication. Extensive and 
intensive surveys were conducted, and 
important information was gathered 
about the facts of tooth decay and 
periodontal diseases. 

In Naples, the Unitarian Service 
Committee doctors found an_ infant 
mortality rate of six out of every ten 
children, and parenteral feeding was 
introduced for the first time to stop — 
this frightful loss of children. 


Another result of the Italian mission 
was the emphatic realization that good 
nutrition in that country cannot be 
accomplished without vast and funda- 
mental: improvements in general sani- 
tary conditions. As one spokesman. 
put it, “Italy is just as starved for new 
sewers as she is for food!” The Uni- 
tarian Service Committee is bringing 
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four Italian engineers to the United 
States for a year’s specialized study in 
sanitary engineering. They will return 
to teaching positions and government 
posts. They will be situated in key 
positions where they can make their 
influence felt all over Italy. Mass sani- 


tation, it was seen, is as necessary as 


mass feeding. ; 

Another Unitarian Service Committee 
Medical Teaching Mission went to Po- 
land last summer. It was made up of 
specialists no less authoritative and 
well known than those who went to 
Czechoslovakia. The Polish Mission 
was composed of seven American medi- 
cal specialists, who followed similar 
methods of teaching, discussion, demon- 
stration and lecturing. The hospitals 
and medical schools of Poland had been 
shut by the Nazis just as the Czecho- 
slovak institutions had been. Now 
they, too, are beginning to get new 
textbooks, films, equipment, drugs and 
techniques, the benefits of which can 
eventually reach into every corner of 
the country. 


In Poland also the Unitarian Service 
Committee’s hospital at Piekary, near 
Bytom, is located in the midst of a 
mining district, where the German and 
Russian armies both overran the coun- 
try, leaving behind the inevitable 
diseases of war. It expects to open in 
May and will be the only American- 
operated hospital in Poland. American 
specialists will visit the hospital and 
demonstrate new techniques and pro- 
cedures, so that Polish doctors may 
come and observe. Also, of course, 
the local population of 100,000 will 
be served. 


Dental clinic in Austria 


At Innsbruck, in Austria, a Unitarian 
Service Committee dental clinic sup- 
plied false teeth and dental care to 
several hundred victims from concen- 
tration camps. (“What’s the sense in 
Sending them food—if they have no 
teeth?” asked a staff worker of the 
Unitarian Service Committee in Eu- 
rope. “Even youngsters’ teeth are in 
the most horrible condition.”) There 
is another dental clinic in Geneva com- 
bined with a laboratory training school 
where refugees with special aptitudes 
learn to be dental laboratory techni- 
cians and then, as graduates, carry 
their knowledge to the people of their 
native countries. 

A hospital is being operated at 
Toulouse—the only place in all of 
France where Spanish Republican 
refugee doctors can practice. Here 
the Unitarian Service Committee cares 


_for some of the most pitiful victims of 


war—exiles from their own country 
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Meillon Rest Home, Pau, France. This old Spaniard is receiving a physical examina- 
tion from Dr. Rovira, head of the Unitarian Service Committee rest home for 
Spaniards at Meillon, France. The man had spent four years at Buchenwald. Even 
18 months of living in a free France had not restored his health. He had become ill 
with a bad lung condition, had been treated at the Unitarian Service Committee Var- 
sovie Hospital, and then sent to Meillon for recuperation. Meillon is used as a con- 
valescent home for Spaniards who had been injured fighting with the F. F. I. to 
liberate France, or for those people who had been in concentration camps. Good food, 
rest and medical attention go a long way toward putting these people back on 
their feet again. 


ever since 1938, wounded, starved, 
ragged and hopeless. In Toulouse also 
is a medical dispensary. In addition, 
there are various convalescent homes 
operated by the Unitarian Service 
Committee in France at Hendaye, Meil- 
lon. and elsewhere. Special homes for 
children, the citizens of tomorrow, are 
maintained at St. Goin, France, and 
Olesovice, Czechoslovakia. 

Requests have reached the Unitarian 
Service Committee for other medical 
missions, because Europeans are now 
aware of the immense effect these can 
have, and of the record for effective 
and high quality performance that the 
Unitarian Service Committee missions 
have established. These requests have 
come from Greece, from Italy, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. One of the most 
promising of those planned is the 
therapy mission for Czechoslovakia. 
By the time this is in print, the first 
members of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee’s occupational and physical ther- 
apy team will be on their way to that 
country—to teach the latest methods 
for rehabilitating wounded veterans to 
become constructive citizens. : 


Such is the unique contribution to 


postwar relief offered by the Unitarian 
Service Committee. Nothing being 
done by any other agency is duplicated 
here. What it adds up to is the rehab- 
ilitation of institutions. Mass feeding 
and mass clothing, the Unitarian 
Service Committee cannot undertake 
because of limited funds. But mass 
welfare is ultimately dependent upon 
an alert and informed medical practice 
throughout the nation, just as much 
as upon food. The Unitarian Service 
Committee undertakes this specialty 
with a splendid record of success be- 
hind it. The Committee has the “know 
how” to set up and run such medical 
missions. 

Right now, there is a national cam- 
paign to raise $1,500,000 among Uni- 
tarians and non-Unitarians so that 
these projects may continue. Relief is 
mot aimed at any sect; it is aimed at 
people—people in need. The work of 
the Unitarian Service Committee has 
always been wholly nonsectarian—and 
that is why non-Unitarians wish to sup- 
port it, too. After all, it does make 
sense, doesn’t it? A Europe that is 
healthy is an insurance for the future 
welfare of America. But a sick and 
desperate Europe is a sword at our 
throats. 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Brenda Thinks About It 


BRENDA WAS ONE of the nicest of girls 
—as girls of 15 go. She had not only 
a nice disposition, but she also was 
quite nice looking. So occasionally she 
gave herself airs and thought herself 
a good deal smarter than she actually 
was. But that sort of illusion is com- 
mon to many of us., 

Brenda had a great many friends. 
They met at school, at the drugstore, 
at parties and at the movies. They 
talked and laughed a lot. They also 
shared the delightful thought that the 
things they talked about were the most 
important things in all the world. But 
we are all funny that way. 

I am trying to make clear that Brenda 
really was a nice, decent, kind and at- 
tractive girl—at least as much so as 
anyone has a right to expect from a 
girl of 15; 15 is a rather difficult age 
in some ways. Older people are not 
as impressed as they might be by one 
at 15, and they make rules, which seem 
so silly and unnecessary, about money 
and going off in cars and late nights. 

Brenda would say: “Mother hasn’t 
the faintest idea that I really know far 
more about the world than she does.” 
Brenda was right. Mother hadn’t. But 
Brenda cared for her mother and tried 
to please her—when it wasn’t too dif_- 
cult. So, when she went to stay with 
her cousin in New York, she actually 
rang up a friend of her mother’s and 
offered to come and see her. The friend 
was quite old—35 at least; so you can 
see how wonderfully nice it was of 


Brenda. She said she would come on 
Saturday at five o'clock. Yes, five 
o'clock. 


But at five o’clock Brenda didn’t. At 
five o'clock she was at the movies. And 
how was she to know that her mother’s 
friend had cut short a particularly good 
concert to hurry home for Brenda? 
Anyway, if Brenda had known, she 
would have thought: “Well, a concert! 
I guess nobody minds cutting that 
short!” Besides, at 35 anybody is too 
old to care much about anything. 


So Brenda sat until nearly six at the 
movies, and didn’t go to see her mother’s 
friend at all. At six-thirty or soon 
after she was back in her cousin’s home. 
At seven-thirty there was to be a party. 
Brenda, flopping into a big chair, said: 
“Oh—and here she mentioned a most 
disagreeable location—I must call up 
200 


Ma’s friend.” 


chair. 


But she sat on in her 


a 

Brenda’s cousin said: “I guess I'll 
take a bath. Don’t fall asleep in that 
chair.” 

“No,” said Brenda. “I’m going to 
phone.” But she didn’t. She sat on. 

And then she heard a terrific noise— 
outside the room, downstairs in the hall. 
She got up, opened the door and. went 
out and looked down. Whatever was 
happening? The noise was coming up 
from the kitchen. Those who were 
called the “help” in the house were 
not being at all helpful. They were 
talking furiously. There would be no 
dinner party. Why not? They didn’t 
feel like it—that was why. Besides, 
none of the food had come. The meat 
man, the fruit man, the baker, the 
grocer—none of them had sent any- 
thing. Why not? They had become 
interested in other things—that was 


why. The mail ‘hadn’t come, either. 
The postman hadn’t bothered. The 
milk and cream hadn’t come. The de- 


livery man hadn’t cared about it. He 
might come some other day—perhaps. 

Brenda was petrified. The world 
was mad. This must be the red revo- 
Jution which her father was always 
talking about. She saw her aunt stand- 
ing in the hall with a horrified face. 
Brenda opened her mouth to say some- 


“. . . she actually rang up a friend of her 
mother’s and offered to come and see her.” 


thing, but nothing came out. What 
could she say? She had always been 
one to accept what everybody did, and 
take it for granted. But she—oh dear! 
There was that little matter of her 
mother’s friend and the movies and the 
phone. She must... J 

And suddenly the noise stopped. 


~ Brenda’s foot seemed to shoot out. She 


was in her chair, and her cousin, pink 
from the bath, was standing over her, 
saying: “Well, well, well! Asleep, eh? 
And dinnertime almost here.” 

Brenda leapt up and flew to the 
phone. Her mother’s friend was quite 
pleasant. She sounded cool and un- 
concerned. But she didn’t suggest an- 
other day. Maybe she liked concerts. 

But as Brenda dressed for dinner she 
did think for quite seven seconds what 
a dreadful world it would be, if it 
were not for hosts and hosts of faithful 
people who just go on doing their jobs, 
and keep their promises, and never 
even dreaming of letting other people 
down. : 

For, as I said at the beginning, 
Brenda was one of the nicest of girls. 


THE CONSUMERS 
ORGANIZE 


(Continued from page 190) 


This program will be implemented by 
spot news releases from Washington, 
guides for action by the national organ- 
ization, and the publication of a monthly 
bulletin to be called Consumers on the 
March. Information will be given con- 
sumer groups concerning bills pending 
in Congress, administrative regulations 
that affect the consumer, and_ tech- 
niques for effective action. For the first 
time, consumers will have a vigorous 
voice in Washington. 

The N. A. C. has found remarkable 
unanimity of support. During the war 
period, thousands of citizens became 
conscious, for the first time, of their 
consumer interest. They came to appre- 
ciate the fact that it was not enough to 
hope that legislation would automati- 
cally ibe attuned to the interest of the 
community at large. Group pressures 
in Washington are a reality. If a proper 
balance is to be restored, we must have 
effective consumer organizations in each 
community which will make their collec- 
tive voice heard on the legislative front. 
Such consumer. groups, federated in the 
N. A. C., will do much to restore a 
proper balance to our economy. What 
is today a small, struggling organiza- 
tion will, with widespread community 
support, become one that can, in future 
years, greatly enhance the economic wel- 
fare of our citizens. 


10 YEARS 
OF UNITARIAN PROGRESS 


By FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


President, The American Unitarian Association 


PROGRESS IS DIFFICULT to measure in the life of an individual 
or an institution, except in certain relatively unimportant 
respects. We can say that a child has gained so many inches 
in height, so many pounds in weight, and has passed suc- 
cessfully through so many grades in school; but statistics 
of that kind do not necessarily bear much relation to the 
more important questions of health, and education, and 
character development. Growth of the less measurable sort 
is hard to estimate, and there is room for much legitimate 
difference of opinion. 

In the case of an institution, the difficulties of accurate 
measurement are much greater; and if the institution be a 
church, the difficulties mount in a sort of geometric progres- 
sion as the intangible and imponderable factors increase. 
Statistics become less and less meaningful and the chances 
for wholly honest difference of opinion multiply discour- 
agingly. 


Furthermore the persons most directly and responsibly 
concerned with the life of an institution are apt to be among 
those least qualified to make a fair and reasonable estimate 
of its progress, They cannot take a disinterested point of 
view for the simple reason that they care too much—very 
much as a child’s parents cannot look at him with impartial 
eyes. On the other hand, however, the “outsider,” who can 
keep his mind free of the bias that comes with affection, 
may easily miss altogether the deeper and most significant 
facts that are the best indication of real progress. The 
dilemma is familiar and inescapable. 

Nevertheless, the end of a ten-year period offers an 
opportunity to make as honest and careful an appraisal 
of what has been happening within the Unitarian fellowship 
as is practically possible. Has there been progress? If so, 
of what kind, and how much? Has the progress actually 
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First, let’s look at total church members . . . remembering D 
that Unitarianism had been sliding down hill for decades. G 
The figures show that this long decline came to a halt E 
a little over a decade ago, and there have been steady gains T 
ever since—not spectacular but uninterrupted. The total Ss 
number of active members reported by Unitarian churches 
rose by 16 percent. Right now new Unitarian churches are ; ; 
being established in four key cities; and a recent survey Next, let’s look at Total Church Budgets. . . . Unitarians 


of Unitarian churches throughout the nation indicates a 
pattern of membership increase just about double the 
average of the decade. The significance is greater than 
the figure of 16 per cent would suggest because a long 
decline had to be brought to a halt. 


Still another index of the deep interest in. Unitarianism is 
the circulation record of The Christian Register, which has 
just completed its 125th anniversary year—the oldest 
religious journal of continuous publication in America. 
Paid subscriptions have reached an all-time high and 
are still growing—and during the past decade increased 
147 per cent . from 3300 to 8150. Many national 
periodicals reprint Register articles, thus attracting a 
wider public te the words of Unitarianism. Subscriptions 
have increased greatly to Canada, England, South Africa 
and other countries. Special issues on the Unitarian Service 
Committee, on Canada, on the United Nations and on the 
Religious Arts have required editions of ten and twelve 
thousand copies to meet orders from churches and the gén- 
eral public. 
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throughout the decade have shown an eagerness to re- 
vitalize the work of their local churches and to extend 
and increase their influence. This has been reflected in 
their willingness to invest more cash—every year—in their 


churches . . . so that with a 16 per cent increase in mem- 
bers there has been a one-third increase in the total church 
budgets. . . . From $1,750,000 10 years ago, to $2,310,000 


in 1945, the latest available year. The way the value of 
the dollar has declined, we have to take two steps forward 
to keep from slipping behind . . . but it is significant that 
even with the cost of living making it difficult to maintain 
the rate of giving . . . Unitarians have dug deeper into 
their pockets and pocketbooks every year. And the greatest 
advances have come during the most recent years. 


Let us look at Pamphlet Circulation. Pamphleteering has 
always been a Unitarian tradition, because the pamphlet 
is such an efficient manner in which to carry the words 
and ideas of Unitarian principles. During the past decade, 
large strides have been taken by Unitarians in this field, 
as shown by the fact that the circulation of Unitarian 
pamphlets has increased 305 per cent. Last year 750,000 
copies of 60 pamphlets were distributed. 
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he real growth in inner power and spiritual 
this past decade. . . . But statistical growth 
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When we look at the figures on the Support of the De- 
nominational Program, we really find some Page One news. 
The growing sense of the significance of the Unitarian 
movement, both at home and abroad, is shown in an in- 
crease of 473 per cent in funds raised by local churches 
to support and expand this program. In 1946 the United 
Appeal, for the first time in its history, was able to pay 
in full to each of the 14 participating agencies the entire 
quota allocated in each case. (This included the Unitarian 
Service Committee, which now operates more than 70 proj- 
ects in the United States and Europe) . 


In the early years of the decade, few churches had systematic 
programs for church promotion, including weekly news- 
letters, display advertisements in newspapers, publicity 
committees, radio outlets, and printed fliers for special 
occasions. During the last ten years, however, all of 
these techniques have been employed increasingly as the 
churches have found that money thus spent was effective 
in increasing interest and membership. The amount allo- 
cated by local churches to promotion has increased 380 
per cent during the decade, as nearly as the figures can 
be ascertained. Growing with the times, Unitarians have 


« adapted their methods to the new techniques. 
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Let’s look at another type of index—an index of the in- 
terest in Unitarianism, as reflected in the willingness of 
people, both in and out of the churches, to lay down 
hard cash for books on Unitarianism. 

To carry the words of Unitarianism, the Beacon Press 
in 1936 published four new book titles and printed small 
quantities. The final year of the decade showed an increase 
of 288 per cent: sales reached $60,000, and the average is 
now one new title per month, with books in production by 
distinguished national and world leaders of thought. Book 
offerings of the Beacon Press are now regularly reviewed on 
book pages of leading magazines and newspapers. Together 
We Advance, the ‘basic publication about Unitarianism to- 
day, had the largest introductory sale of any Beacon Press 
book ever published. Other best sellers are Voces of 
Liberalism and The Church Across the Street. Scores 
of new retail bookstores now stock Beacon’ Press books as 
the decade ends. 


Even more significant from the standpoint of the public 
at large, is what has happened in the Press Coverage of 
Unitarianism. Newspaper and magazine editors and writers 
are tough customers. They make up their own minds. 
They have decided that Unitarianism is big news... . / And 
as a result the national magazines and the newspapers 
are publishing columns now for every paragraph they ran 
a decade ago. The circulation of articles on Unitarianism 
has increased some 2800 per cent during the decade .. . 
to a circulation of 146,000,000 in 1946. Radio also is starting 
to consider Unitarianism of first importance. During a 
recent fortnight Unitarian programs were on three national 
networks. 
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10 YEARS OF UNITARIAN PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 201) 


made been in such relation to reasonable hopes and ex- 
pectations as to warrant a measure of pride? Can we look 
at the record without a sense of shame? Does the progress 
achieved justify a more hopeful forward look? These are 
difficult questions, but they press for the best answer any 


of us can make. 


Somehow they work ut 


James Bryce, in a lecture at Oxford about the year 1892, 
is said to have ended his scholarly and singularly well- 
informed discourse on the Constitution of the United States 
with these words: “You will realize, gentlemen, from what 
I have said that the American Constitution failed to achieve 
the ideals of its authors, and is in fact practically unwork- 
able: but the Americans are a wonderful people: they work 
it.” 

Looking back over ten years as chief executive officer 
of the American Unitarian Association, I can apply the 
Cer- 


tainly the results are far ‘below the ideals of the founding 


words of James Bryce to our Unitarian denomination. 


fathers and the later ideals of those who were eagerly study- 
ing the report of the Commission of Appraisal in 1936. 
But even the recommendations of that document could not 
make our Unitarian fellowship into the streamlined, modern 
machine it perhaps ought to be. 
those of us who live close to the center of it know that as 
it is “practically 

And 


reason why it works is that Unitarians are wonderful people. 


a system of ecclesiastical organization, 


unworkable.” Nevertheless, it works! the only 


1?? 


Somehow “they work it! 


They are certainly “working it” more effectively than 


they did ten years ago. The charts and graphs on the 
following pages are evidence. So is the circulation, the 
contents, and the appearance of The Christian Register. So 
is the record of the Unitarian Service Committee. We have 
more church members; we raise more money; we pay our 
ministers a little more nearly adequately; and we give some 
of our retired ministers slightly larger pensions. “Percent- 
agewise’’—to use a bit of the modern lingo—we can make 
The figures are, on the whole, 
We have 
unmistakably started on a definitely upward swing, so far 
as statistics are concerned; and it would be as serious a 
mistake to underestimate the importance of this fact as to 
exaggerate it. There is no basis whatever for the assertion 
that the Unitarian denomination is losing ground. That is 
easily within the realm of demonstrably false ideas, and it 
is very much worth noting that these last ten years have 
started the upward swing beyond any possible doubt. For 


that assurance we have the evidence of actual and reliable 


a fairly good showing. 
favorable, even if they are not sensationally so. 


statistics. So far so good. 


More important than statistics 


But morale is more important than statistics, and here 
the evidence is of a different kind. I could turn to several 
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The plain fact is that 


different areas within the 
evidence on this point; but the place where I believe it is 
clearest is in the field of new churches, and I should like 
to submit certain facts about two churches that are among 
the newest of all—San Antonio, Texas, and Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Our church in San Antonio was formally organized in 
April, 1945, the church in Phoenix almost exactly two years 
later. In this year’s United Unitarian Appeal, the San 
Antonio church gave $357.14, which is 421 per cent of its 
quota. No quota was assigned to Phoenix for the reason 
that the church was not in existence when the quotas were 
set. On Easter Sunday, however, exactly five weeks after 
it was formed, the Phoenix church took a collection for the 
United Unitarian Appeal, which amounted to $202.00. If 
that spirit were universal throughout the fellowship, there 
would be no possible doubt about the answer to our ques- 
tions as to Unitarian progress! 


In the letter that accompanied the final check from San 
Antonio, there occurred this paragraph: “This is especially 
significant to me for two reasons: first, it surely indicates 
but a soundly established Uni- 
Second, it 


indicates to me that not only are our members and friends 


not only a rapidly growing, 
tarian congregation here in San Antonio. 
aware of and grateful for the splendid assistance of the 
Association that made the establishment of our Church here 

ssible, but they are looking forward to the day when they 
can stand fully upon their own feet, and at the same time 
help, as best they can, to start the flow of aid and assistance 
to others.” 


That spirit is worth all the statistics in the world! 
Furthermore, it didn’t just happen. It 
product of the wise policies of church extension worked 
out by Mr. George G. Davis and his associates during the 
last ten years, and the patient work of the department which 
Mr. Davis has directed during this period. We now know 
how this kind of thing can be done: we have proved the 
What remains is to put these 
policies and methods into practice on a great scale. 


is the natural 


rightness of our methods. 


The power of the spirit 


This is only a sample—chosen because word of it came 
by the mail just at the right moment—and the spirit it shows 
is to be found in every part of our fellowship. The point 
I want to make is that it is a matter of spirit. Dollars are 
important, bricks and mortar are important, books and 
pamphlets are important, organization is important. But 
none of these is important except as the channel for the 
spirit of our free faith. 


If we believe, as we most certainly do, that these ten 
years have brought real progress, it is because the power 
of the spirit in our fellowship has been growing steadily 
and strongly. We have life and vigor and a great sense 


denominational life for tie! 


of new expectancy. We have a growing faith in ourselves, — 


in our future, and in the message which is our God-given 
assignment to publish to all the world. 


- 


The advertisement below appears in the 
Spring issues of: THE YALE REVIEW, 
THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, THE VIR- 
GINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Is it true what they say 


about liberals?* 


Liberals are taking such a beating 
nowadays, they’ll have to be cautious 
of becoming masochistic. @ Evidence: 
A few weeks ago, a national radio net- 
work gave time on the air to perhaps 
the most violent attack of its kind heard 
on a coast-to-coast hookup. @ The ob- 
ject of the attack: liberals, and espe- 
cially religious liberals. Time magazine 
devoted nearly 
a full page to 
excerpts, com- 
mending the 
program as “a 
message to all 
who call them- 


selves Chris- 
tians.” Con- 
clusion: “We 


are witnessing 
‘the death of 
Historical Liberalism.” © We suggest 
you do not sell liberalism short before 
you read Vorces or Liserauism: I, 
the first of an annual compendium 
of forceful messages in the fields of 
liberalism and_ religious liberalism. 
It isn’t earth-shaking, but it is a be- 
ginning—a 204-page beginning that we 
think you'll find worth $2. @ We have 
just shown a copy to Pierre van Paassen. 
The celebrated author of Days or Our 
Years, EartH Coutp BE Fair, etc., 
became almost embarrassingly  en- 
thusiastic: “This book is a banner for 
the American people. Here is a 
prophetic word that needs to be spoken 
in our day if Voltaire’s INFAME, the 
darkness that wants to be darkness, is 
not to hold sway. These are messages 
for the hour of crisis through which 
America and the world are passing.” @ 
Duncan Howlett, Dana McLean Greeley, 
Curtis W. Reese, Everett Moore Baker, 
and John Haynes Holmes are among 


the 17 authors included in this book. 


* Good memory? It’s the same head we used 
in this column three months ago, when we an- 
nounced Tue FartH OF AN UNREPENTANT LIBERAL 
($1.50), by A. Powell Davies (recommended by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club) and Bryonp Dovust 


~ ($2), by Kenneth L. Patton. The “New York 
_ Times” observed: “Mr. Patton sees things clearly.” 


THE ALLIANCE 


Margot I. Pieksen, First Alliance 
President from Middle West 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE will elect a new 
President at its annual meeting in May, 
1947. The nominee for this high office 
is Margot I. Pieksen, of St. Louis, an 
outstanding Unitarian, who was born in 
New York, spent half of her life in that 
city, and the other half in St. Louis. 
With a background of New England 
ancestry and wide acquaintance with the 
United States and Canada through ex- 
tensive travel up and down this conti- 
nent, Mrs. Pieksen will be at home with 
any branch of the General Alliance. 


This is the first time since the admin- 
istration of Miss Emma C. Low, of New 
York, that the President has been elected 
from outside New England, and the very 
first time that the candidate has been 
from the Middle West.. It is a happy 
circumstance that the choice of the per- 
son considered to be the most qualified 
for the Presidency brings about this 
forward step and confirms the fact that 
the General Alliance is continent-wide 
in its policies and leadership. 


Margot I. Pieksen was born and 
brought up in New York City, where 
she became a member of the Church of 
the Messiah in 1916. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes was minister of the church at 
that time and has continued to be an 
inspiration to Mrs. Pieksen and an ‘in- 
fluence upon her life. A successful 
career as executive secretary in a large 
manufacturing concern in New York 
was interrupted in 1921 when she was 
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Margot I. Pieksen 


married to George W. Pieksen, an elec- 
trical engineer, and moved to St. Louis. 
They have one son, a junior at Bowdoin 
College. 

Mrs. Pieksen will bring to the office 
of president valuable experience in 
church and community activities. She 
has been president of the Alliance 
branch in St. Louis, and chairman of 
most of the major committees. She has 
been a member of the board of trustees 
of the First Unitarian Church for eight 
years, and served as secretary of the 
board for five years. 


As an active participant in com- 
munity organizations, Mrs. Pieksen has 
been a member of the Board of Civil 
Liberties and a member of the St. Louis 
Humane Society. She has served on the 
executive ‘board of the South Side Day 
Nursery and is at present a member of 
the advisory board of that organization. 


She has been a Director of the General 
Alliance for four years and a member of 
the Executive Committee for two years. 
She is also a member of the editorial 


board of the Alliance World. 


Although the incoming President will 
continue to make her home in St. Louis, 
she will make frequent trips to Alliance 
headquarters in Boston. . Asked by the 
reporter from the Alliance World for a 
message to the Alliance membership, 
Mrs. Pieksen said, “I feel very keenly 
that organized Unitarian women have 
a very great opportunity to be a most 
importance influence in the world today. 
Unitarianism has just begun! The Uni- 
tarian principles of freedom and the 
dignity of man are the basis upon which 
the new world must be built. We of the 
Alliance must do our part!” 


Important Dates: May 20-24 


Significant events for the General 
Alliance during May Meetings week will 
be the Executive Board meeting and 
luncheon on Monday, with a sight-see- 
ing tour and tea for out-of-town dele- 
gates; the annual meeting on Wednes- 
day, the musical vespers with brief 
address by Rev. Arthur Foote, of St. 
Paul, and a buffet supper and program 
for Evening and Day Alliance members, 
also on Wednesday; and on Saturday 
the meeting of the newly-elected Board. 


Edited by Exizanetu C. Betcuer, Ad- 
ministrator of the Women’s Alliance. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The Testament of Chiang Kai-shek 


China’s Destiny and Chinese Economic 
Theory. By Cutanc Kal-sHEK with 


notes and commentary by PHILIP 
JAFFE. New York: Roy Publishers. 
$3.50. 


China’s Destiny. By CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 
Authorized translation by Wane CHuNc- 


HUI. With an introduction by Lin 
Yu-Tanc.. New York: Macmillan Co. 
$2.75. 


A good deal of attention is being 
concentrated on these volumes at the 
present moment. This is as it should 
be, since it is impossible for Americans 
to know too much about China—present 
‘and past—and the personality and aims 
of its contemporary leaders. Extra- 
ordinary interest, however, has been 
aroused by the appearance of two edi- 
tions, practically simultaneously, of 
China’s Destiny, dubbed by some the 
Mein Kampf of Generalissimo Chiang; 
by the incorporation, in one of the edi- 
tions, of Chinese Economic Theory— 
which should be read with it; by the 
contents of the two works quite aside 
from their authorship; and by the air of 
mystery which came to surround the 
longer of the two when the American 
Department of State, or Secretary 
Byrnes himself, refused early in Janu- 
ary, 1946, to permit several Congress- 
men to read the translation held by that 
section of the American government. 


According to Dr. Lin Yu-tang, in his 
introduction to the Wang Chung-hui 
official translation, “Chiang Kai-shek’s 
book, China’s Destiny, published in 
Chungking in the spring of 1943, may 
be considered as an elaboration of the 
ideas contained in his message of 
January 11.” (This message announced 
to the nation the signing of the new 
treaties with the United States and 


Hartey F. MacNair is professor of Far East- 
ern history and institutions at the University 
of Chicago ® Earn Morse Wizeur is author 
of a History of Unitarianism © Exsrince F. 
STONEHAM is a Unitarian minister in Exeter, 
N. H. © Cuarztes P. Curtis, Jr., is a Boston 
lawyer and teacher who edited The Practical 
Cogitator * Sopnta L. Faus is author of 
Jesus, the Carpenter's Son ® Alexander Szent- 
Ivanyi is Unitarian Bishop of Hungary ® 
EuizasetH M. Arwarter is associate editor for 
the Beacon Press '* Winspurn B. Muir 
is minister of the Unitarian church, Cambridge, 
Mass. * Naruanren P. Laurtiat is President 
of the Pacific Unitarian Conference © Homer 
A. Jack is Executive Secretary of the Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious Dis- 
crimination. 
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Great Britain abolishing extra-territori- 


ality, and called upon the people to. 


assume their new responsibilities.) “It 
was written to interpret to the Chinese 
people the significance of the old and 
the new treaties and of China’s responsi- 
bilities growing out of her great heri- 
tage and her new status as an in- 
dependent nation.” According to Mr. 
Jaffe, however, “The writing of China’s 
Destiny was begun in November, 
1942, [at a time when the] . . . posi- 
tion of China’s Western Allies ap- 
peared gloomy to say the least. The 
‘C C’ clique, the most reactionary and 
one of the most powerful groups within 
the Kuomintang hierarchy, which had 
always been more concerned with sup- 
pressing any popular challenge to its 
power than in promoting a united war 
effort against the Japanese, took ad- 
vantage of this situation to encourage 
anti-Western and anti-Communist senti- 
ment in China. It was no secret that 
the “C C’ clique was preparing the 
ground for collaboration with the Axis 
Powers had they emerged victorious. 
And it is widely believed that the views 
of this clique greatly influenced Chiang 
Kai-shek in the writing of China’s Des- 
tiny.” 

Contemporaneous in their appear- 
ance, the one—China’s Destiny—was 
prepared for nation-wide study, especi- 
ally including schools and colleges; the 
other, Chinese Economic Theory, was 
destined for use in the Kuomintang 
Central Political Training Institute, in 
which high party officials obtain their 
training for office, and, as a basis for 
administration is, perhaps, the more im- 
portant, although it has been less widely 
publicized in this country. In it “West- 
ern” economic theories are compared 
invidiously with those of China, without 
undue recognition of the universality of 
economic laws. The larger work con- 
tains, in addition to the material and 
peculiar interpretation thereof earlier 
mentioned, a distinctly propagandistic 
interpretation of that body of Chi- 
nese thought and custom which is 
termed Confucianism. Western political 
thought, especially that related to 
“liberalism,” individualism, freedom 
and liberty, is compared—to the distinct 
disadvantage of the latter—with “Con- 
fucianism,” in consonance with the 
Kuomintang-advocated ideology. of the 
“New Life Movement” and the Japan- 
ese-advocated thought known as Wang- 
Tao, or the Kingly Way. Like the Bible, 


the Koran, the Constitution of the 
United States of America, Sun Yat- 
sen’s San Min Chu I and most other 
basic documents, religious, political 
and philosophical, China’s Destiny is 
capable of diverse interpretations—and 
translations. cs = 
‘Harvey F. MacNair © 


A precious morsel 
Thomas Jefferson: Champion of Re- 


ligious Freedom, Advocate of Christian 
Morals. By Henry Wiper Foote. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $1.25. 


The long mooted question as to the 
religious beliefs of Thomas Jefferson 
has at length received competent and 
worthy treatment. Campaign slanders 
of political enemies, widely spread 
against him when he was a candidate 
for the presidency, shamelessly charged 
him with being an enemy of Christianity, 
an atheist and a libertine, and _ this 
view long remained traditional. Writers 
on Jefferson have seldom given the 
subject adequate treatment, but in his 
book Dr. Foote gives a definite presen- 
tation of facts, drawn from Jefferson’s 
own words, which prove the case to be 
quite otherwise. 


While Jefferson was brought up a 
nominal adherent of the Anglican 
Church, there is no evidence that he 
was ever confirmed in it. Though re- 
jecting the traditional orthodox dogmas, 
he was throughout his life a‘ sincere 
and fervent believer in the fundamentals 
of religious belief; witness his language 
in the Virginia Statute for Religious 
Freedom and in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Occupied with public af- 
fairs, he did not often touch upon 
religious questions, for he regarded 
them as one’s private concern, but his 
personal correspondence proves that he 
believed in God as Ruler of the universe, 
in the moral teachings of Jesus and in 
a future life. In other words, while not 
believing in a supernatural revelation, 
he accepted the teachings of natural 
religion. He declared, “I am a Chris- 
tian in the only sense in which I believe 
Jesus wished anyone to be, sincerely at- 
tached to his doctrines in preference 
to all others . . . a real Christian— 
that is to say, a disciple of the doctrines 
of Jesus.” 

He never joined a Unitarian church, 
for until he was an aged man there 
was no such church in his part of the 
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country, nor was the denomination even 
organized in America until the year 
before -his death; but in middle life 
he had “read over and over again” 
two notable works by Joseph Priestley, 
the most celebrated English Unitarian 
of the time, the History of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity and its sequel, 
and upon these he based his faith. 
When Priestley later took refuge in 
America, Jefferson carried on a friendly 
correspondence with him and attended 
the services at which he preached in 
Philadelphia. Four years before his 
death he wrote to the Unitarian Dr. 
Waterhouse at Cambridge “I hope there 
is not a young man now living who 
will not die a Unitarian.” 

The busy and harried years of his 
first term as President found Jefferson 
spending his rare hours of relaxation 
in poring over the Gospels in order 
to compile from them for his personal 
use a little book containing the very 
words of Jesus in passages skillfully 
arranged and omitting all else. “A 
more beautiful or more precious morsel 
of ethics,” he wrote, “I have never 
seen.” It was 15 years before he com- 
pleted this little book, The Morals of 
Jesus, and it was not published to 
the world until a hundred years after 
he began it. 

It is easy to believe that Jefferson’s 
long labors for the completest religious 
and civil freedom, his insistent struggle 
for human rights and his unwavering 
adherence to high standards of personal 
character were all rooted in these 
teachings and constantly reinforced by 
them. Dr. Foote has discussed at 
length all these efforts with relation to 
the standards and movements of the 
time, in a book written in lucid and 
readable style, and handsomely printed. 
One is sure to rise refreshed and in- 
spired from reading it. 

Eart Morse WILBuR 


Reminder to peacemakers 


Not So Wild A Dream. By Enric 
SevarEIp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


There appears to be no end to the 
writing of books by war correspondents. 
Amidst the deluge, however, this re- 
markable personal story by one of our 
best political and war reporters stands 
out with refreshing uniqueness. 

Its autobiographical approach is not 
overdone, but serves to make vivid the 
essential meaning of World War II, 


which the author is not at all certain will | 


be grasped by the peacemakers. 
Eric Sevareid sees the war through 
the eyes of an earnest and intelligent 
_ young liberal, painfully concerned lest 
the fighting, the suffering and the dying 


Thomas Jefferson 


result only in another uneasy truce, 
permeated with nationalism and ob- 
livious to the deeper social significance 
of the struggle. 

This fascinating and absorbing story 
takes the reader into the London blitz, 
the jungles of Burma, the China of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the campaigns of 
Italy and France. It is eloquently writ- 
ten with fine human understanding. One 
regrets that it does not include the in- 
vasion and occupation of Germany. 

ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM 


A plea for understanding 
Western 


New 


The Soviet Impact on the 
World. By Epwarp H. Carr. 
York: Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


This is the second book from whose 
last page I have turned back to the first 
and reread, partly, to be sure, because 
they both were short. The other was 
Kirsopp Lake’s Landmarks in Early 
Christianity. This of Edward Carr’s is 
about the impact upon us of another 
religion, in which, Toynbee tells us that 
historical necessity sits as Jehovah, the 
proletariat is the chosen people, and 
their dictatorship kingdom come. Like 
it or mot, hate it or not, peace or war, 
the sooner we understand the U.S.S.R. 
the better. No doubt the Kremlin is 
not making it easy for us, but the 
Soviets seem to be making it equally 
hard for themselves to understand us, 
if the stupid and vicious way they some- 
times behave is any sign, and if what 
we hear about the Politburo is true. 
Let us seize the opportunity and the ad- 
vantage of understanding them first. 


- Professor Carr says he writes of the 
Soviets’ impact upon us, but theirs is 
not an alien culture. To quote Toyn- 
bee again, “but Communism is itself de- 
rived from a Western source, being a 
reaction from and a criticism of the 


Western Capitalism that it combats.” 
And the impact is mutual. _ The present 
rulers of Russia,” he says, “are working 
with demonic energy to assure the 
triumph in Russia of the very civiliza- 
tion which they are denouncing in the 
world at large.” A common under- 
standing of what is common to us both 
is our best hope of a common survival. 


Professor Carr is a scholar. What is 
more he writes well. What is even better, 
he is not handicapped by prejudice. 
Just as Harold Laski’s little book on 
Communism was the best starter toward 
understanding the Soviets of the 1920's, 
so this is ‘ea book to ‘begin with oe 
See if you too do not turn from the 
113th page back to the first. 


CHARLES P. Curtis, Jr. 


The egg and the child 


Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle. By Berry Mac- 
Donavp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
$2.00. 


Many parents who have laughed over 
The Egg and I will be happy to learn 
that there is now a book available for 
children written by the same author. 
This is a juvenile book which 
will create many good laughs for boys 
and girls. The humor is based prin- 
cipally on exaggeration, which is the 
kind of fun most children can enjoy. 

The book is made up of a series of 
stories, each with its moral. The author 
takes up such faults as selfishness, un- 
tidiness, slow eating and quarreling, 
and the child who has the fault is al- 
ways cured. If your boy or girl has 
any of these faults, don’t be too sure 
he will be able to laugh at the book’s 
humor or that he will be cured. You 
as a parent, however, will find some 
very good suggestions in the book re- 
garding desirable attitudes and_tech- 
niques. 

The author’s relation to children is 
demonstrated by Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle 
herself. The opening scene shows the 
way in which Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle keeps 
open house for children—a wonderful 
start that will delight any child. Mrs. 
Piggle-Wiggle is one who is never an- 
noyed by the noise or unconventionali- 
ties of children. She knows when to 
leave them alone and when to comfort 
them. In short Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle 
really enjoys children. This is the big- 
gest asset any parent can have. 

While the author seems at times to 
laugh at the children whose faults are 
to be corrected, she also lets the chil- 
dren laugh at their parents. One by one 
the offending children put the parents 
into an unbearable predicament and the 
magic worker has to be called in. Al- 
though such real problems in home life 
are not solved in such a manner, per- 
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haps for parents and children to have 
a good laugh together may ease the ten- 
sion. I am keen to know if Betty Mac- 
Donald’s humor can make her moraliz- 
ing for modern children more palatable. 
Sopuia L. Faus 


Grapes of folly 


The Wayward Bus. By Joun STEIN- 
BECK. New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.75. 


Romain Rolland once wrote of the 
hidden tyranny that inhibits honest 
and frank speech about the corruption 
of society as one finds it. He reminded 
us of the quiet reign of terror which 
silences the writer who has proved him- 
self a spokesman for the people and 
for progress. We were reminded of 
Rolland’s insight as we read The Way- 
ward hus and found none of the great- 
ness that lifted Grapes of Wrath into 
the ca egory of prophetic literature. If 
SteinLeck ever believed in the dignity 
of the common man, he surely has lost 
that Lelief now. 


This Book-of-the-Month-Club - selec- 
tion is an ugly, vulgar notebook with- 
out a single page of redeeming confi- 
dence in man’s spirit and courage. This 
novel is a gratuitous insult to the 
American people. There is not one 
shred of evidence that men_ will 
dream of brotherhood, enjoy the wine 
of clear thinking or perform deeds of 
disinterested good will. To Steinbeck 
man is simply a mechanism reaching 
out for the nearest woman whether it 
be in a jitney bus or a luxury liner. 
This is a good book to skip. 

Ssh Be 


10th century excitement 


The Russian Religious Mind: Kievan 
Christianity. By Grorce P. FEeporov. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


$6.00. 


This book is a surprise in many re- 
spects. First, we look for a_ political 
“piquanterie”: the Russian religious 
mind in the Soviet, but it is not that at 
all, at least not directly. This is not the 
fault of the author; he explains his book 
in the subtitle: “Kievan Christianity.” 
We do not know what “Kievan” means, 
nor does Webster define it; but then 
we think of the city of Kiev. “Kievan” 
stands for the earliest period of the 
Russian State, when the princes and 
rulers of Kiev made their first attempts 
to form a State out of the nomadic and 
warring elements in the Russian steppes. 
This book is the first in a series that 
will cover the history of the Russian 
religious mind from the Kievan period 
up to the present day. As such it deals 
with the problem from the 10th to the 
13th century. 
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Notwithstanding the time and_ the 
topic, the real surprise comes when you 
begin to read into the book. It is ex- 
citing and you cannot put it down, for 
it deals with a problem, not with a 
topic only, in a most captivating and 
profoundly scholarly way. The author 
presents not the objective side, such as 
dogmas, liturgy, church organization, 
but the subjective side—man’s attitude 
toward God, the world and his fellow- 
men. His approach is humanistic and, 
therefore, sound. It makes excellent 
reading. 

The book, with its masterly handling 
of a wide field of source material, with 
its balanced scholarship, its careful 
analysis, and its clear and exact style, 
is the work of a scholar of first-rate 
importance. 


ALEXANDER SZENT-IVANYI 


Wise and penetrating 


Man Against Myth. By Barrows 
DuNHAM. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 


Seldom is a book of serious social 
analysis more readable than first-rate 
fiction but Man Against Myth is such 
a book. We earnestly hope it will be 
read page by page by every minister 
and layman during the next few weeks. 
Here is a wise and penetrating survey 
of the social superstitions that are 
sedulously cultivated in the public 
mind. Man Against Myth presents for 
searching observation the proverbial 
shibboleths of our time. A few of them 
placed under Dr. Dunham’s philosophi- 
cal microscope are: You can’t change 
human nature; the rich are fit and the 
poor unfit; there are two sides to every 
question; you can’t be free and safe. 


We predict many a sermon series 
will be born in months to come from 
preachers entranced (as are we) by 
Dr. Dunham’s delightful irony, un- 
sparing logic and warm affection for 
the people now oppressed by the con- 
We 


tinuation of these social fictions. 


‘Reader's Digest’ so often— people will 
think he never reads a book.” 


salute the author for his incorrigible 
honesty and his moral vigor. Such 
possessions at this time are more 
precious than rubies or deposits of 
thorium, for on them depend our sal- 
vation. If we thought it would help, 
we would peddle this book on the 
street corners of America from Man- 
hattan to the Golden Gate. It has a 
special therapeutic value for those suf- 
fering from the twin occupational 
diseases of liberalism—the’ tendency to 
wobble when decisions must be made 
and the inclination to dismiss real con- 
flicts in society with semantic incanta- 
tions. 


ree Fees 


For students of religion 


An Encyclopedia of Religion. Edited 
by Vercitius Ferm. New York: The 
Philosophical Library. .$10.00. 


An Encyclopedia of Religion is all 
that the title describes. An informed 
compilation of religious terms, it covers 
all the aspects of the field. In addition 
to definitions of the theology and liturgy 
of the major religions, denominations 
and cults, it includes an exhaustive study 
of ecclesiastical history, Biblical litera- 
ture, church music, art, architecture, and 
predominant religious figures. An in- 
valuable reference book for the editor, 
minister, teacher and layman, this con- 
venient one-volume encyclopedia en- 
compasses the whole range of religion 
with conciseness and simplicity. 

EvizaBeTH M. ATWATER 


Solutions by experts 


Toward A Better World. Edited by 
WiLuiam Scartett. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co. $2.00. 


This symposium by 12 leaders of 
American thought is an encouraging in- 
dication that Protestantism has not 
totally forgotten that “we are members 
one of another. If one member suffers, 
all members suffer with it. If one mem- 
ber is honored, all the members rejoice 
with it.” 

Written at the request of the Joint 
Commission on Social Reconstruction 
for the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
this book focuses our attention on sev- 
eral of the most serious problems of our 
day. Such sore spots on the body 
politic as the Negro problem, the mi- 
norities question and the problem of 
full employment are discussed. The 
more universal problems, including the 
United Nations, the moral meaning of 
the atomic bomb, the treatment of 
former enemy nations, and our relations 
to Soviet Russia also are set forth. 
Among the writers are Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Frances Perkins, Sumner Welles, 


Reinhold Niebuhr and William Ernest 
Hocking. 

The titles of the papers, as well as 
‘the names of the authors, attract the 
attention of the reader. Because of the 
limited number of pages allotted each 
writer, a full analysis or comprehensive 
treatment of the various subjects is 
quite impossible. 

Toward A Better World is a sincere 
attempt to face our problems honestly 
and to suggest possible solutions to 
them according to the Christian ethic. 
That these problems are set forth by 
those qualified to analyze them is one 
of the great assets of this little volume. 
It should prove to be of special value 
to those who are interested in present- 
ing the needs of our day to church 
and civic groups. Very readable and 
thoughtful, Toward A Better World 
should help to arouse the social con- 
science of church men and women. 


WivLsurn B. MILLER 


Jesus, grandson of Herod 


King Jesus. By ROBERT GRAVES. 
York: Creative Age Press. $3.00. 

King Jesus reveals the same persua- 
sive handling of biographical, political, 
mythographic and cultist matters that 
the author demonstrated in his Claudian 
series. Mr. Graves defends the thesis 
that Jesus was, by birth, the grandson 
and legitimate heir of Herod and, by 
marriage, the sovereign of the pre- 
Hebraic people of the land. 

Letting this background, fascinatingly 
worked out in the first half of the book, 
remain a secret with the reader, Mr. 
Graves interprets the ministry of Jesus 


New 


Classified Advertising 


UNITARIAN SERMONS help the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal. Ask Mrs. Henry Smith, 72 South- 
bourne Rd., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass., regarding 
typed copies, costing $2.50 each. 


» 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS’ 
16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11 a. m., Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
‘Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 

BOSTON, MASS.— ARLINGTON STREET 
» CHURCH, opposite Public Garden, Boston. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 

liot, minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 11 
ai M. Church School, 9:45 A. M. Adult Bible 
a SE A. M. Gannett Club (college age) 


BOSTON, MASS.--KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins sas Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus. Ds Organist and Choirmaster. 
. Sunday - gant qi: 00 A. M. Chapel open daily, 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m : All are welcome. 


cet UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — 
CHURCH, 


» S. C, 4 aay tr St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern ef Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
_ Westwood, D. a ittaeee: Sunday service, 11.15 
a, m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 


historic Unitarian center of the South. 


along more traditional lines and pre- 
sents his death as the ironic fruit of a 
pathetic misunderstanding. He supports 
his interpretation with ingenious read- 
ings of the uncanonical gospels, but his 
story by itself holds the attention of the 
curious. There is no way of establish- 
ing the facts with certainty and one re- 
calls Kierkegaard’s principle that even 
a full knowledge of Jesus’ life would 
not change the basic question: “What 
are you going to do about Him?” Mr. 
Graves’ book, though interesting, is in- 
conclusive and religiously valueless. 


NATHANIEL LAURIAT 


America’s Opportunity 


By Maurice R. 
& Bros. 


Refugees in America. 
Davie. New York: Harper 
$4.50. 


This volume is a scholarly account 
of one of the most tragic events of 
our time: the migration of refugees 
from Hitlerism to the United States. 
America is a continent of refugees— 
Puritans, Huguenots, Quakers, some 
Unitarians, etc.—but this latest wave is 
unique in the compulsory nature of the 
flight, in the number of countries in- 
volved, and in the relatively high cul- 
tural status of the immigrants. 


Refugees in America is the result of 
a comprehensive research project in- 
itiated by a number of refugee agen- 
cies and sponsored, among others, by 
such Unitarians as Marshall E. Dimock, 
Frederick M. Eliot, Seth T. Gano, 
Quincy Howe and Alfred F. Whitman. 
Every aspect of the refugee problem is 
considered, from the conditions causing 
the flight from Europe to the solution 
of the continuing refugee problem. 


Clip and mail . 
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BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


account. 


Guild’s low cost plan 


NI 


Order any book reviewed in THE CurisTIAN ReEcisTER. Just fill 
in names of books desired in space below. 
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Please send the books listed above ( ) Check enclosed. ( ) Charge to my 
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Notice to Unitarian minister-members of the Beacon Book Guild: Books you order 
will be filled through the Beacon Book Guild so you will earn full credit under the 


Mostly the book is concerned with the 
facts of adjustment of the refugees in 
America: what the refugees think of 
America and what Americans think of 
the refugees. 


In the course of the study, some cur- 
rent allegations have been factually re- 
futed. Far from taking jobs away from 
Americans, the refugees have increased 
job opportunities and have been an 
economic asset to the country. Far 
from coming here in hordes, the refugees 
by 1944 numbered no more than 275,- 
000 in the United States. Indeed, dur- 
ing the war years, only 15 per cent of 
the total U. S. immigration quota was 
used! 


But all the statistics in the book do 
not speak as eloquently as one small list 
in the appendix: 12 Nobel prize winners 
were Hitler’s gift to America. They in- 
cluded Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, 
Maurice Maeterlinck and Sigrid Und- 


set. 


This book is the best factual argument 
for those who are urging the passage 
of emergency legislation allowing the 
United States to take its further fair 
share of displaced persons by filling the 
regular immigration quotas unused dur- 
ing the war. 

Homer A. Jack 


THE REGISTER RECEIVED 


Spirit: A Study in the Relation of Religion to 
Health. By Eruet P. S. Hoyt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. $1.00. 

The Good Crop. By Exizaseru H. Emerson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. $2.50. 
Beyond This Darkness. By Rocer L. Suinn. New 

York: Association Press. $1.00. 

Outlines of Judaism. By SamurEt Price. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company. $2.75. 

Jesus the Man. By Warner Fire.. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. $2.50. 
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OUR INCREASING FELLOWSHIP 


We are adding to the Church daily—in the past year 
the number of our members has almost doubled. 


We live in every State of the Union, in Canada from 
coast to coast, in the Canal Zone, Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Mexico, Chile, Colombia, Argentina, 


Brazil, China, Japan, England, Scotland, Germany, and ~ 


New Zealand. 


We are the liberals and Unitarians who once were 
isolated but now have fellowship with one another. We 
receive the continuous service of the Church—the vital 
current Unitarian literature, messages and counsel from the 
Minister, lessons for the children. 


What the Church means to its members: 


“My union with the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship has been one of the most 
satisfying events in my life. The literature 
the members are receiving is superb. It is 
hard for me to express my deep joy and satis- 
faction in being associated with the Fellow- 


ship.” W. G. K., Missouri 


“1 do want you to know how much the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship means to me. With- 
out it | fear | would be lost, not only because 
| am so far from any established Unitarian 
Church but so far from any liberal thinkers 
of any nature.” I. L., Kansas 


“Belonging to the Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship gives us a warm, friendly feeling of 
mental and spiritual companionship. We are 
certainly proud and pleased to be among the 
hundreds of members of the Fellowship.” 

M. P. B. and F. B., Nebraska 


‘My husband and I are girding ourselves with 
our good Unitarian literature, and it looks as 
if we shall do some advance crusading in our 


cause.” R. C., Oklahoma 


“The Church of the Larger Fellowship per- 
forms a much greater service than just keep- 
ing isolated -Unitarians in touch with other 
Unitarians. It provides a very real spiritual 
help and solace and a compelling will toward 


spiritual growth.” E. H. P., New York 


Write today for information about uniting with the 
Larger Fellowship which is for those who live in places 
which lack Unitarian Churches. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
of the LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Albert C. Dieffenbach, D. D., Minister 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A PROGRESSIVE UNIVERSITY~ 
WITH EIGHT AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


A distinctly liberal School training for the 
ministry and church work in Unitarian and 
other liberal churches. 


For information address: 


Dean John M. Ratcliff 
Tufts College School of Religion 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
WEEK on 


STAR ISLAND 


Teachers, Speakers, 
Features, Leaders 
in 


OLD TESTAMENT 
UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 
DRAMATICS 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
VISUAL AIDS 


Register NOW 


For further information write or phone the 
NEW ENGLAND UNITARIAN COUNCIL 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


heacon Press 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


HE WOULD 
BE FREE 


Thomas Jefferson had _pro- 
found religious convictions; 
he regarded religious liberty 
as the first of all freedoms, 


and desired to be remembered | 


more for the fact that he had 
authored the famous Virginia 
Statute for Religious Free- 
dom than for the fact that he 
had been president. .. . He 
refused to accept any creed 
“in religion, in philosophy, 
in politics, or in anything 
else, where I was capable of 
thinking for myself.” And so 
his attackers called him a 
madman and atheist... . 

In our own day, when re- 
ligious and other freedoms 
are undergoing attacks no 
less savage than those of Jef- 
ferson’s day, it is heartening 
and refreshing to sharpen 
our minds against the flint of 
Jefferson’s. Here was a man 
who would be free at any 
costs. 

Earl Morse Wilbur, the 
foremost Unitarian scholar, 
author of the definitive “His- 
tory of Unitarianism,” has 
this to say of “THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: Champion of 
Religious Freedom,” by 
Henry Wilder Foote: 

“The long mooted ques- 
tion as to the religious beliefs 
of Thomas Jefferson has at 
length received competent 
and worthy treatment... .” 


$1.25 
(See his full review on this month’s 
book pages). 


BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Please send me a 


copy of 
“Thomas Jefferson: Champion of 
Religious Freedom.” 

( ) Check enclosed 
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A. U. A. Committee Seeks 
Outstanding Personalities 


In order to have the best and fullest 
information possible for the selection of 
names for Association Committees and 
a national Moderator, the Nominating 
Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association is soliciting from all Uni- 
tarians everywhere the names of persons 
whom they recommend for office on the 
Business Committee, Program Commit- 
tee, Nominating Committee, Commission 
on Planning and Review, and Modera- 
tor. Full biographical data should 
accompany all names. The Committee 
is building up a permanent record of 
these suggestions for future reference. 

During Anniversary Week the Nomi- 
nating Committee meets in the odd 
years—1947 is one—to nominate mem- 
bers of the Association Committees, who 
are elected the next fall by the General 
Conference. The Moderator is nomi- 
nated by the General Conference acting 
on proposal by the Nominating Commit- 
tee, and he is elected by the next Annual 
Meeting. In addition, regional vice- 
presidents and one- and three-year direc- 
tors are nominated by the Committee 
every fall; these are elected by the 
Annual Meeting. Therefore, a good list 
of-names of outstanding Unitarian per- 
sonalities for these offices is extremely 
valuable to the Committee, which has 
urged that Unitarians all over the coun- 
try help in compiling it. 

The Nominating Committee has 
adopted a flexible policy with regard to 
tenure of office calculated to develop 
experience and still ensure changes in 
office. Names suggested by the na- 
tional constituency should be sent to 
the Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee—Mr. R. C. Neuendorffer, 50 
Union Square, New York 3. 


Headquarters for 
@e RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


CHOIR GOWNS - VESTMENTS 
PL PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
—F)STOLES - 


< Z} EMBROIDERIES 


=) Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


> 


hi | CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG lational SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CAMP CHICKADEE 
Boys 4-12 Girls 4-15 
Groton, N. H., 115 miles from Boston. 
Private sandy beach. Land and water 
Crafts. Special attention to young 
Sereened cabins. Experienced 
Excellent food. Nurse. Tu- 
& Mrs. R. L. 


sports. 
campers. 
counselors. 
toring. Season, $200. Rey. 
Weis, Harrisville, R. I. 
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THE SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Washington, D.C. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Like a Prayer 
in Music 


In hundreds of churches, CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS has proved that its 
beautiful music contributes out- 
standingly to increased church 
attendance, to a deeper awareness of 
the church’s presence and message. 


As the Rev. Mr. Garner of Wash- 
ington’s Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
writes: “Through ‘Carillonic Bells,’ 
we have been able to inspire and 
refresh Christian faith for the thou- 
sands of people who hear its music.” 


This modern electronic carillon 
has a glowing richness of tone, a 
matchless accuracy and clarity, that 
make it the choice of those who 
select a carillon by the proper gauge 
—its audible beauty. It can be played 
as a solo instrument or in combina- 
tion with the organ. It can be in- 
stalled in your church tower with- 
out additional construction, its cost 
is surprisingly moderate. We shall 
be glad to send you further details, 
if you will write us at Dept.CG-3 


colchulmerich 


ELECTRONICS, inc. 


““CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 


CORRECTION UNITS » SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


First Year of U.F.S. J. Advance 


IN THE SPRING of 1946, U.F.S.J. Ad- 
vance was initiated with a membership 
campaign and the occasional publica- 
tion of the newsletter, Unitarian Action. 
The campaign accelerated with the 
adoption of the Program for Social Ac- 
tion at the 1946 meeting of the Fellow- 
ship last May and the inauguration of 
a regular monthly U.F.S.J. column in 
Phe Christian Register last July. 

The church year 1946-47 was un- 
doubtedly the best in the history of 
U.F.S.J.—at least financially. In that 
period several hundred laymen and 
ministers contributed about $700 to the 
budget of the Fellowship. This is, how- 
ever, far short of the $9,000 necessary 
to maintain an unofficial denominational 
social action agency on a minimum 
basis for one year. Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion, the interdenominational fellow- 
ship. typifying social injustice, spends 
more than $100,000 annually! 


U.F.S.J. crisis 

U.F.S.J. has completed its first ob- 
jective: to organize a growing nucleus 
of chapters and members. But a crisis 
is at hand: U.F.S.J. cannot continue to 
grow without engaging in nationwide 
action projects. This is impossible 
without a minimum adequate budget to 
hire a full-time executive secretary. 

The future of U.F.S.J. depends upon 
three factors: (1) the outcome of the 
request that U.F.S.J. be included in 
the 1947-48 United Unitarian Appeal; 
(2) the selection of diligent and imagi- 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Rev. Felix D. Lion, Treasurer 
Seven East Sixth Street 
Dunkirk, New York 


[ ] 


I enclose $1.00 for annual 
(including news- 


U.F.S.J. dues 
letter). 
[ ] I enclose $2.50 or $ 
for annual U.F.S.J. dues, news- 
letter, and a special contribution 


for U.F.S.J. Advance. 


Name of Church 


Make checks payable to Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
receipt will be sent to you. 

Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 
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native officers for the second stage of 
U.F.S.J. Advance; and (3) full at- 
tendance and participation in the 1947 
annual meeting of the U.F.S.J. 

Through persistent efforts, the A.U. A. 
Department of Adult Education and 
Social Relations has been strengthened. 
But we need a strong unofficial action 
agency more than ever. The future of 
U.F.S.J. is in your hands. You can 
help by: : 

(1) writing to Arthur W. Coolidge, 
chairman, United Unitarian Appeal, 
asking for inclusion of U.F.S.J.; (2) 
sending suggestions for 1947-48 officers 
to any member of the nominating com- 
mittee: James Luther Adams (5701 S. 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37), J. B. 
Allin, Helgi I. S. Borgford and Wallace 
W. Robbins; (3) attending the an- 
nual U.F.S.J. meeting on Tuesday, May 
20, at 4:00 p.m. in Bulfinch Chapel, 
Boston. Feature of annual meeting will 
be a supper honoring Rev. Ethelred 
Brown, who has been minister of the 
Harlem Unitarian Church for 27 years. 


Index of U.F.S.J. Column, 1946-47 

Control of Atomic Energy, July 1946, 
p.caZi. 

Program for 
1946, p. 371. 

World Government, Oct. 1946, p. 423. 

Establishing a Local Action Com- 
mittee, Nov. 1946, p. 453. 

History and Work of the U.F.S.J., 
Dec. 1946, p. 497. 

Race Relations, Jan. 1947, p. 50. 


Social Action, Aug. 


Interdenominational Social Action, 
Feb. 1947, p. 84. 

Laymen for Social Action, March 
1947, p. 124. 

Youth for Social Action, April 1947, 
p. 150. 


U.F.S.J. Advance, 1946-47, May 1947, 
Baoalz: 


P. S. from Editor 

Despite the Wood-Rankin Committee 
and other impedimenta, the editor of 
this page has tried to present—within 
the limitations of writing six weeks in 
advance of publication—concrete back- 
ground and action material for use by 
U.F.S.J. members and chapters. This 
column has cost the U.F.S.J. about $200 
in the past year. This money and much 
more time has been well spent if a 
few more churches have been inspired to 
form social action committees to com- 
bat democratically the growing reaction 
in our land. 


Edited by Dr. Homer A. Jack, U.F.S.J. 


National Secretary 


| Excerpts from 
FIRST 
| REVIEWS 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


A vigorous symposium by “prac- 
ticing Unitarians” who profess not 
only a vague liberal belief but also 
“religious convictions just as 
~ ardently” as other “practicing” 
Christians, and are in a mood to 
let this be known. 


THE WORLD IN BOOKS: 


Fifteen prominent Unitarians have 
contributed to this fine volume 
which describes the Unitarian 
faith. Among them are Pierre van 
Paassen and A. Powell Davies. In 
common with a number of other 
denominations, Unitarian churches 
are self-governing, have no creed, 
and believe firmly in the brother- 
hood of man. Their difference lies 
chiefly in their emphasis on free- 
dom of belief, “freedom to believe 
the truth.” Other differences of 
Unitarianism lie in its rejection of 
a future life and of anything super- 
natural, in its passion for the phy- 
sical and mental well-being of 
mankind, and in the absence of 
missionaries as such. Their Serv- 
ice Committee carries relief world 
wide, however. The photographs 
include those of Unitarian leaders, 
churches, and work around the 
world. 


THE HOME SECRETARY 
“TOGETHER WE ADVANCE is 


a very inspiring account of the 
work of the liberal Christian 
Churches, and I sincerely hope it — 
may have a very great influence 
in the United States of America. I 
think it: would be a good thing 
also if the activities and views re- 
corded in this volume could be 
made available in the United King- 
dom. I have been greatly im- 
pressed with TOGETHER WE 
ADVANCE.” 


4 —J. Chuter Ede, 
Home Secretary of Great Britain 
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We Are A Denomination 


NUMERICALLY SPEAKING there are not 
many of us Unitarians, churchmen or 
churches. But we are a denomination— 
a family, if you will, with common 
ties. Not all members of every family 
think or behave with strict uniformity. 
No more do all Unitarians, churchmen 
or churches, think or behave with strict 
uniformity. But evidence of our family 
ties is strikingly demonstrated in the 
response we are making to achieve the 
largest goal in the history of our United 
Unitarian Appeal. 

By the time the June issue of the 
Register reaches its readers we shall 
know ‘the full extent of our denomina- 
tional solidarity, insofar as solidarity 
may be measured in terms of dollars 
contributed and percentages achieved 
by our churches in the 1946-47 United 
Unitarian Appeal campaign. The 
response of our churches may also be 
considered as a measure of our denomi- 
national resistance to attacks upon 
Unitarianism from whatever quarter. At 
the date of this writing, three weeks 
before the books close, there are en- 
couraging signs indicating that in the 
aggregate our churches will reach their 
total suggested share of the goal. That 
is not to say that every church will 
report 100 per cent or better of its sug- 
gested share. Some few will find the 
going hard; some fewer are not making 
a serious effort; a negligible minority 
are deliberately not participating. But 
that’s the way families and denomina- 
tions normally behave. 


High honors 


The present campaign has been high- - 


lighted by numerous examples of con- 
spicuous denominational loyalty. Our 
ministers and laymen have attained 
magnificent stature in their determina- 
tion to achieve and surpass the shares 
suggested for their churches in many 
instances. Two that come to mind are 
among these notables. San Antonio, 
Tex., organized less than two years 
ago, contributed 421 per cent of its 
suggested share. Phoenix, Ariz., five 
weeks after its organization, sent in the 
Appeal portion of its Easter offering, 
$202! Such records are an inspiration 
to every church in our fellowship. 


An appraisal 


Viewed in retrospect, as the present 
campaign draws to its close, one is 
tempted to wonder whether the Appeal 
Committee expected too much by way 
of substantial individual contributions. 
Perhaps more or better understanding 
of the essence of Unitarianism and a 
keener appreciation of the real worth of 


our free faith is pre-requisite to that 
greater personal generosity which char- 
acterizes support in other denomina- 
tions. 

An appraisal of the United Unitarian 
Appeal reveals an obvious weakness— 
the relatively few individual Unitarian 
churchmen by whom support of de- 
nominational service is accepted as a 
personal responsibility. Nearly every- 
one of good will can be expected to con- 
tribute to some community and national 
causes. A smaller number can be ex- 
pected to support still others. But 
when the cause is. Unitarianism, no one 
other than a Unitarian can be expected 
to contribute (except, of course, :to the 
nonsectarian., projects of our ‘Service 
Committee). - And since’ there are 
relatively so few of us, it is morally 
justifiable to expect all of us to share 
in financing our common denomina- 
tional services. 

A re-evaluation of our relative scale 
of giving, based upon the query, “Who 
will support my religion if not I, its 
adherent?” would produce far greater 
financial support for our free faith— 
with far-reaching effects. Two “resolves” 
at the beginning of our denominational 
fund’s “fiscal new year” deserve care- 
ful consideration. They are: (1) an 
earlier than 11th hour start on the 
United Appeal campaigns in our mem- 
ber churches; and (2) a conscientious 
determination upon the part of every 
Unitarian churchman in our fellowship 
to make the financial support of Uni- 
tarianism his personal concern. 

The following churches have achieved 
100 per cent of Suggested Share or bet- 
ter, as of April 24. We salute these 


churches and publicly express our 
gratitude for their denominational 
loyalty. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


List of Churches that 
Made Their Goals 


Amherst, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Angora, Minn. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Augusta, Me. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 
(Bulfinch) 
(King’s Chapel) 
Brookline, Mass. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (Ch. 


of the Saviour) 


(Fourth) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Carlisle, Mass. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Chicago, Ill, (Third) 
(People’s Liberal) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(First) 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, N. H. 


Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Ellsworth, Me. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 

Hingham, Mass. 
(First) 

Hinsdale, Il. 

Hobart, Ind. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Hubbardston, Mass. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kennebunk, Me. 


Keokuk, Iowa 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
(First) 
(Clifton) 
Lynn, Mass. 


WRITE FOR 
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ESTABLISHED 1912 


KI18, 


Manchester, N. H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass: 
Montclair, N. J. 


Nashua, N. H. 
Needham, Mass. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norwell, Mass. 


Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Orlando, Fla. 


Philadelphia, - Pa. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Port Washington, 
N. Y. 


Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Sacramento, Calif, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Fernando Valley, 
Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Il. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N. J. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Underwood, Minn. 
Urbana, IIl. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Vineyard Haven, 
Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 


Walpole, N. H. 
Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Willmar, Minn. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


PERFECT FIT caK\ 
UNSURPASSED SOM 


BENTLEY &SIMON: 
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Four U.S. Supreme Court Justices and many leaders in governmental, religious, educational, civic and social circles joined 
more than 3,000 persons at the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, D. C., on “Jefferson Sunday,’ April 13, to hear Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, President of the American Unitarian Association, give an address on “What Kind of A Christian Was Jefferson?” 
in a celebration of the 204th anniversary of the birth of America’s liberal third president. Reports on the address were carried 
by the nation’s press from coast to coast, and later in the day the National Broadcasting System carried a half hour address on 
Jefferson by Dr. Eliot entitled “Above All Other Liberties.’ The memorial services were sponsored by the A. U. A. and by all 
Souls’ Unitarian Church of Washington, and were conducted by Rev. A. Powell Davies, the Washington minister. Representa- 
tive Angier Louis Goodwin of Massachusetts read from the Jefferson Bible. The “New York Times” quoted Dr. Eliot: “Chris- 
tianity must abandon its claim to a monopoly of the way to salvation if it is to play a significant part in creating a sense of 
world fellowship .... The only cure is tolerance based upon a thorough-going mutual respect among the great religions of the 
world. Christianity has been guilty of spiritual arrogance on a world-wide scale, labeling all other religions falsé. . . . That 


amounts to spiritual imperialism and is as out of date in our world today as any other form of imperialism.” 


Unitarian Advance Attains 
Maturity as Churches Gain 


Progress in nationwide Unitarian growth 
reaches all-time high levels everywhere 


Unirarianism has reached new levels 
of influence both nationally and inter- 
nationally during the last few years, the 
record shows—nationally as individual 
Unitarian churches have increased in 
membership and in activity; interna- 
tionally as the Unitarian movement has 
become recognized abroad, especially 
through the activities of the Unitarian 
Service Committee and the increased 
scope of the work of the Department 
of World Churches. 

Picking at random, here are some 
samples: at Baltimore the Unitarian 
church, which boasts that it distributes 
more A. U. A. literature than any other 
church, added 79 new members at Easter, 
the largest number to join at one time 
in 130 years. . . . At Evanston, the 
Easter attendance was the largest in 
56 years. . . . Attendance at Sunday 
services in Hartford has risen from an 
average of 71 five years ago to 115 this 
year—and the church is now spending 
$1,140 a year on promotion activities. 
. . . Columbus, Ohio, showed an in- 
crease of 26 members since the previous 
Easter, has greatly expanded the work 
of the church school and is doing special 
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work for students of Ohio State. ... 
Miami added 20 new members at Eas- 


ter, has averaged 250 people at morn-. 


ing services this year. . . . In Dallas, 
there has been an increase of 67 mem- 
bers during the year. . . . Pasadena 


had new members from an Evangelical 
church, several from Presbyterian 
churches, others from Congregational 
and Moravian churches. . . . Cambridge, 
Mass., added 21 new members at Eas- 
ter. . . . In Windsor, Vt., there were 
17 new signers of the membership rolls . 
on Easter. . . . Strength was being 
gathered similarly all over the country. 


The steady growth of the past decade 
has brought Unitarianism to an all-time 
high as the present fiscal year ends. 
Never have Unitarians been more con- 
scious of the fact that once again their 
movement is becoming powerful in 
leadership of the American liberal 


Impressive choric readings entitled “Jefferson Speaks” were rendered by the speech . 
choir trained by Vincent B. Silliman of Hollis Unitarian Church, N. Y., shown 
at Washington in action with Mr. Silliman directing. ia 
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church. During the past year, Uni- 
tarians have been talked about, written 
about and. heard of more than ever 
before in recent history. As individual 
churches and their ministers and lay 
people have taken outspoken positions 
in religious, social, educational, scien- 
tific and governmental affairs, the 
general public has asked, as never be- 
fore, “Who are these Unitarians?” 


National news coverage 


And as never before, the public has 
received the answer. For example, to 
begin with March, here is part of the 
record of national news coverage about 
Unitarians: Liberty magazine presented 
five full pages of pictures by Walter 
Rosenblum, official photographer of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, with a 
story of its humanitarian work overseas. 
The March issue of Survey Graphic 
carried a three-page story about the 
largest Japanese-American hostel in the 
United States, set up by the Service 
Committee in co-operation with Com- 
munity Church of New York at the 
request of the War Relocation Au- 
thority. On March 17, Time maga- 
zine’s leading feature in the religious 
section was devoted to the reply of 
Pierre van Paassen to the violent at- 
tack on liberals by Monsignor Sheen 
over the Catholic Hour. On March 23, 
This Week magazine displayed a double- 
page spread of Rosenblum pictures of 
Unitarian relief work. Life on March 
30 and Time on April 7 carried letters 
about Unitarianism. On April 14 the 
news services carried lengthy dis- 
patches on the address of Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot at the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington on Jefferson Sunday. The 
reports stated that Dr. Eliot decried “re- 
ligious imperialism” as being out of 
dalesss 5; 


Meanwhile other national magazines 
were planning to run features about 
Unitarianism; several syndicates and 
some free-lance writers were preparing 
Unitarian articles; and local news- 
papers were helping to spread the news 
of the Unitarians. A writer for a‘na- 
tionally famous newspaper who investi- 
gated Unitarianism for a first-hand story 
said, “Why did I have to come to 
Boston and just stumble over such an 
exciting faith as Unitarianism? Why 
doesn’t everybody know about it?” 


Typical of the local newspaper ar- 
ticles was a recent five-column story 
with a three-column illustration telling 
of the outstanding work being done 
in marriage counseling in Indianapolis 
by Dr. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
the Unitarian church. Dr. Backus is 
on the air every Sunday morning for 
15 minutes, at the end of which the 
announcer tells listeners they can have 


copies of the radio sermon by telephon- 
ing the church. “You may call now,” 
he says; and within 30 to 60 seconds the 
church telephone begins ringing. In 
the Indianapolis church, membership 
and promotion committees are work- 
ing efficiently, with the result that about 
50 new members are being added yearly. 


A. six-column story about Rev. Harry 
Hooper appeared about the same time 
in a Staten Island, N. Y., daily, with a 
three-column picture. . . . Rev. Karl 
Chworowsky in the neighboring Flat- 
‘bush Unitarian church was having his 
sermons printed each week by a Brook- 
lyn paper. Illustrated feature 
articles about Mrs. Lon Ray Call, wife 
of the Unitarian Minister-at-Large, and 
Mr. Call were meanwhile being printed 
in the Arizona papers. . . . Newspapers 
all along the Pacific Coast were running 
articles about the Unitarian relief work 
as Rev. Edward A. Cahill gave his stir- 
ring talks there. . .. The Canadian press, 
as usual, was devoting much space to 
the moving addresses of Dr. Lotta 
Hitschmanova as she talked on the work 
of the Service Committee. . . . Every- 
where the words of Unitarianism were 
being broadcast. 


Books carry the story 


Books also carried the story. The 
Bright Passage by Maurice Hindus—a 
book about Czechoslovakia—devoted 
three pages to the Unitarian Service 


Committee’s Medical Teaching Mission, 


which the author said was “by far the 
most distinguished contribution to post- 
war Czechoslovakia . . . something new 
in the international brotherhood of cul- 
ture and science. .. . Never before had a 
similar mission made so complete and so 
brilliant a medical survey of a nation.” 
Norman Corwin, famous radio com- 
mentator, had previously said much 
the same thing over a nationwide hook- 
up. Asse at the same time, books 
published by the Beacon Press, official 
publishing house of the Unitarians, 
were ‘being favorably reviewed in the 
national press—and were having sales 
that left past records far behind. 


The public was beginning to get the 
answer to “Who are these Unitarians?” 
The unchurched and the dissatisfied 
were visiting Unitarian churches. They 
were taking home Unitarian pamphlets 
—to such an extent that in a single 
year the distribution of these pamphlets 
increased from 80,000 to 800,000... . 
And they were signing the membership 
book. From Augusta, Me., to San 
Diego, the movement was being felt. 
In Miami, church services were becom- 
ing more and more crowded—some- 
times people had to be turned away, 
and a new building program is making 
a strong start. The West Coast is feel- 


ing the | surge; aateciesans in the Middle 
West is almost electric; regional di- 
rectors everywhere are feeling the new 
excitement. Unitarians, as never be- 
fore, are on the march, the record shows 
very clearly... . 


SHORT TAKES 


KOREAN UNITARIANS: From G. H. 
Banks, a member of the Kansas City 
Unitarian church, comes the news that 
a Unitarian discussion group is hold- 
ing regular meetings in Korea... . 


LIVELY GROWTH: Things are stir- 
ring at the University Unitarian church 
in Seattlh—30 new members have been 
added since fall; and conversations with 
any one of the membership reveals the 
most intense enthusiasm for the Uni- 
tarian program locally and nationally... 


ROBUST INFANT: On the day before 
the Phoenix Unitarian church held its 
first service, half of the back page of 
the Arizona Republic, Phoenix daily, 
was devoted to a liberal message from 
Lon Ray Call, who helped organize the 
new church. The editorial was headed, 
“No faith without freedom, no freedom 
without faith,” and was sponsored by 
100 business firms of the city, beginning 
with the Anderson Building Co. and 
ending with F. W. Woolworth. When the 
new minister, Rev. Laurance R. Plank, 
preached his first sermon a month later, 
there were 118 people in the congrega- 


Dr. G. W. Hawkins of the Negro Com- 
munity Forum in Miami is shown pre- 
senting Rev. Joseph Barth, minister of 
the Miami Unitarian Church, with a 
check for $235 for the Unitarian build- 


in behalf of the colored 
people of the city. 


ing fund, 
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The Hamilton, Ontario, chapter of the Unitarian Service Committee of Canada 

continues its energetic work for destitute children overseas, collecting warm cloth- 

ing, which was needed this winter more desperately than ever before in many 

areas, sending toys and such necessities as soap and safety pins, and sponsoring 

the care of children in rest homes. Shown are Mrs. Greenwood; Miss I. Toye; Dr. 

Lotta Hitschmanova, Executive Director for Canada; Mrs. Margaret Booth; Mrs. 
Sarah Berry; and Mrs. J. Redston. 


tion and 17 new members added their 
names at the end of the service. In 
addition, this newest of ° Unitarian 
churches, five weeks after its organiza- 
tion, contributed more than $200 to 
the United Unitarian Appeal. 


NEWSPRINT AND RADIO: “Voice 
of Freedom” was heard over Central 
Maine radios for the first time at the 
start of Lent when Rev. Alfred Henrik- 
sen, minister of the Augusta Unitarian 
church, initiated a regular series of 


Sunday broadcasts over Station WFAU 
at 1:15 p.m. The program, he stated, 


is dedicated to inspiring its listeners: 


with the desire for spiritual and intelleé- 
tual freedom and is directed in part 
at “the religiously dissatisfied and un- 
churched in Central Maine.” . . . Sun- 
day morning services at the Universalist- 
Unitarian church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
were broadcast over Station WEIM dur- 
ing the months of March and April... . 
The Toledo Times is carrying a weekly 
column by Rey. Arthur W. Olsen, min- 
ister of the local Unitarian church. 


BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS: From 
a record of 58 new members in four 
years to a sudden increase of 60 new 
members in 12 months; from an average 
attendance of 80 to an average attend- 
ance of 100—this is the record of the 
Unitarian church of Dallas, and Rev. 
Robert Raible gives credit to the 
attention which Unitarians are getting 
in national publications. 
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MISSING PERSONS: Recently a six- 
column story in-the Boston Globe told 
readers about how the Unitarian Service 
Committee is helping refugees in this 
country to get in contact with relatives 
through lists, available to the commit- 
tee, of missing persons. The Boston 
office sends these lists to the local press 
which publishes the names. These are 
often seen ‘by relatives and a reunion 
is frequently effected. . . . UNI- 
TARIAN APPOINTED: Mrs.  Dil- 
worth Lupton, wife of the newspaper 
columnist and a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, has been 
appointed as administrative counselor 
of Cleveland University Hospital. This 
is a new type of position in which she 
serves as “ambassador” to the patients 
from the director of the hospital... . 
U.S.C. PICTURES: A ‘large public 
exhibit of photographs by Walter Rosen- 
blum has been arranged for one of 
New York’s outstanding art galleries on 
56th Street, and will be shown late in 
the summer or early in the fall. Visitors 
to the art gallery will learn more about 
Unitarian faith in action when they 
see this exhibit. . . . RICH TRADI- 
TION: Governor Robert F. Bradford of 
Massachusetts will give the Ancestors’ 
Day address at the First Parish Church 
in Duxbury (Unitarian) in August. 
This is the parish established in 1632 
by Elder William Brewster; and since 
Governor Bradford is a direct descendant 
of Governor William Bradford, first 
Governor of the Massachusetts Colony, 


the affair will be steeped in tradition. 
On April 27, Lieutenant Governor 
Arthur W. Coolidge of Massachusetts 
addressed the Duxbury Forum on the 
subject, “Present Problems Now Before 
the Commonwealth.” 


SUPPORT APPEAL: As the date 
for the close of this year’s United Ap- 
peal came nearer, church newsletters all 
over the country emphasized the im- 
portance of the national and interna- 
tional Unitarian program which the 
Appeal supports, and urgent messages 
called for the immediate filling of local 
quotas. .... At Meadville, Rev. John W. 
Laws reviewed the over-all Unitarian 
leadership in his bulletin, cited Uni- 
tarian growth in recent years, and ex- 
pressed great confidence that his own 
church and others throughout the na- 
tion would meet this year’s challenge. 

In Ridgewood, N. J., the news- 
letter contrasted the Presbyterian per 
capita contribution of more than $31 
with the necessary Unitarian contribu- 
tion to make the Appeal 100 per cent 
successful this year—only $2.53. ... 
The New Bedford. Mass., Unitarian 
church sent out a special Appeal letter 
which detailed the budget requirements 
for the national program of Unitarians. 
. . . Dr. John Howland Lathrop re- 
ported to his people in Brooklyn 
Heights that as of March 4 they had 
achieved 85 per cent of their Appeal 
goal, and urged closing the books as 
soon as possible. . . . In Ithaca, most of 
the quota had been received, a March 
newsletter said, and the rest was ex- 
pected shortly. . . . Other churches, like 
the Ann Arbor and Milwaukee Uni- 
tarian churches, devoted the Easter 
offering to bolstering their Appeal 
quotas. 


UNITARIAN AUTHOR: In the 
March issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
there appeared an article, “Why 
Mothers Fail,” by Della D. Cyrus, wife 
of the minister of the Unitarian church 
of Omaha. . . . FORMER MINISTER 
AT MOSCOW: One of the 36 U. S. 
newsmen accredited to the Moscow 
Peace Conference was the Scripps- 
Howard writer, Ludwell Denny, former- 
ly minister of the Unitarian church in 
Rochester, N. Y. . . . ADD FAMOUS 
UNITARIANS: According to a recent 
full-length article on Horatio Alger, Jr., 
in Everybody's Weekly distributed by 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, the famous 
author of rags-to-riches success stories 
was the oldest of five children of a Uni- 
tarian minister. When Horatio was a- 
young fellow they used to call him “Holy 
Horatio” because his family expected 
him to be a Unitarian minister too. 


CITATION: At the annual meeting 
of the Chicago Urban League, Dr. 


Homer A. Jack, Unitarian minister and 
executive secretary of the Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious 
Discrimination, was one of the two 
recipients of its annual “citation for 
public service.” The citation read in 
part, “The League acknowledges with 
pride the service which you rendered 
without regard to personal reward... .” 


SOCIAL ACTION: Not a week goes 
by. without some daily newspaper in 
the U. S. announcing an important pub- 
lic forum at a Unitarian church, or 
telling the public that some Unitarian 
group is taking a firm stand on social 
issues as they arise. . . . For example, 
on March 2 the Indianapolis Star told 
of a Unitarian forum debating the ques- 
tion, “Why Is Labor Divided?” Lead- 
ing the group were Woodruff Randolph, 
President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and Walter Frisbie, 
State Secretary of the C.I.0.; on March 
4 the San Diego Union told its readers 
of a meeting sponsored by the League 
of Women Voters at the Unitarian 
Church where six candidates -for city 
council, a candidate for city attorney 
and a school board candidate explained 
their positions; a series of six lecture 
discussions arranged by the Layman’s 
League of Ann Arbor had the general 
topic, “Labor-Industry Relations To- 
day.” The series runs through May 16, 
and speakers include a counsel for the 
United Automobile Workers; an_at- 
torney for a prominent Detroit manu- 
facturer; the administrative assistant to 
Walter Reuther; the public relations 
director of Federal Mogul Corporation; 
and the appointed umpire mediating be- 
tween General Motors and the U.A.W. 
. . . At Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., 
the weekly newsletter carries the state- 
ment by a church member on what he 
got out of the preceding sermon. Re- 
cently two famous authors took the 
pulpit there: Dr. Hans Kohn, Smith 
College professor of history, author of 
Prophets and People and The Idea 
of Nationalism; and Miss Margaret Hal- 
sey, author of Color Blind and With 


Malice Towards Some. 


WINDFALL: When Rev. Chad- 
bourne A. Spring of the Melrose, Mass., 
Unitarian church wrote a letter to the 
editors of Life magazine calling for 
a one-world religion instead of mutually 
exclusive sects, he little thought that he 
was starting a snowball rolling. Within 
two weeks of the appearance of the 
magazine (dated March 31), he had 
received ‘letters from California to 
Maine, from Florida to British Colum- 
bia. They were written by Catholics, 
Fundamentalists, Jews, Unitarians and 
the unchurched; some of them were ap- 
proving, some were not; some requested 


additional information about Unitarian- 
ism. One urged him to return to the 
fold of orthodoxy (Mr. Spring de- 
clines) and was signed ‘by a “blood- 
bought, born-again Christian.” All 
have ‘been answered, and Unitarian 
literature has been enclosed. Many 
candidates for the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship have been discovered. 
Strangers are visiting the Melrose 
church to find out “who are these Uni- 
tarians?” 


STRANGER THAN FICTION: Dr. 
Erwin Kohn, head of the Medical 
Projects of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, revealed recently the details of 
how one of Europe’s foremost medical 
scientists, Dr. Weigl, inventor of the 
internationally famous typhus vaccine, 
whose laboratory was ruined and the 
equipment stolen by the Germans, was 
once again able to continue his investi- 
gations in his old laboratory through 
the co-operation of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, Major General Kirk, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Army, and 
Dr. Wade Oliver, professor of bacteriol- 
ogy at Long Island College of Medicine, 
a member of the Polish Medical Teach- 
ing Mission of the U. S. C. Dr. Oliver 
looked up the eminent Dr. Weigl in 
Cracow, heard the tragic story of the 
stolen equipment — irreplaceable just 
now—took up the matter with the Mili- 
tary Government which finally located 
the missing laboratory in a little Ger- 
man town and had it returned to Dr. 


Weigl. 


100TH ANNIVERSARY: The First 
Unitarian Parish of Woburn, Mass., 
observed its 100th birthday on April 


13, with the centennial address being 


given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street 


Church of Boston. 


ART TREASURE: In the parish 
house of the New Bedford Unitarian 
church hangs a picture which the British 
government once agreed to buy for 400 
pounds until the arrangement fell 
through because of religious scruples. 
Entitled “The Carpenter’s Son,” it por- 
trays Jesus in the garb of a French 
peasant boy; it is the work of the late 
Edward Simmons, of New York, was 
purchased at the Chicago World’s Fair, 
and bequeathed to the church by a mem- 
ber. Miss Amelia Jones. Both the March 
11 issue of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and the March 23 number of the 
New Bedford Standard Times carried 
feature stories about the artist and his 
controversial painting. 


49TH ANNIVERSARY: The Erie, 
Pa., Unitarian church celebrated its 49th 
birthday on March 21, and the event 
was duly recorded in a feature article 
in the Erie Dispatch which emphasized 
the social and intellectual leadership 
that the church has had in the city... . 
NANTUCKET ACTS: Sparked by the 
Alliance of the Unitarian church on 
Nantucket, the island now has a chap- 
ter of United World Federalists which 
is planning an intensive program of 
education and action for townspeople. 
. . . SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT: Rev. 
Arthur W. Olsen of the Toledo Uni- 
tarian church has taken on a special as- 
signment with the United Appeal. In 
his absence the pulpit was filled by Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp. 


GOOD COMPANY: The president of 


the New Hampshire Senate, the speaker 


The biggest dining hall in Summit, N. J., was required on March 2, to accommo- 
date the 210 members present at the 40th anniversary dinner of the Summit Uni- 
tarian Church. Special songs and skits were written for the occasion; Rev. A. 
Powell Davies of the Washington, D. C., church gave the main address. As 
membership grows, the Summit church is working out extensive building plans. 
Shown here is an overflow group that agreed to eat in another room so that more 
could be seated in the main dining room. A birthday cake is being cut. 
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Members of the Tacoma Unitarian church have been making themselves into 

ground crews to prepare the new lot for the future church building. Left to right 

are Harvey Visher, Harold K. Shelley, minister, Leonard Hunting and Paul Shel- 
lenberger, president of the board. 


of the House and a state senator were 
guest speakers ‘before a meeting of the 
Peterborough Laymen’s League re- 
recently. ... INTERFAITH: Among the 
names of men cited for being “particu- 
larly notable for their interfaith activi- 
ties” by the Hartford Courant was that 
of Rev. Payson Miller of the Unitarian 
church. 


CALLS, INSTALLATIONS, ORDI- 
NATIONS: Rev. Otto Lyding was in- 
stalled in the Manchester (N. H.) Uni- 
tarian church, March 23; Rev. Ross 
Allen Weston in the Unitarian church 
of Kennebunk, April 24; Rev. W. Hollis 
Tegarden was ordained at Hopedale, 
Mass., April 20; Rev. Harold L. Pickett 
has been called from the Dighton and 
Eastondale, Mass., Unitarian churches to 
that at Ware, Mass.; Rev. Karl Bach to 
the Unitarian church at Jamestown, 


N.Y: 


75TH ANNIVERSARY: Unity 
Church of St. Paul, Minn., celebrated its 
75th anniversary on February 23, fol- 
lowed by a diamond jubilee dinner with 
225 people in attendance later in the 
week. ... WINNIPEG IN ACTION: The 
Winnipeg branch of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee of Canada had total sub- 
scriptions last year of nearly $25,000, 


sent more than 30,000 pounds of cloth- 


ing overseas as well as half a ton of 
toilet kits, and subscribed to the care 
of 500 war-shocked children for three 
months in rest homes of the Service 
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Committee, according to a recent report 
from the treasurer of the United Uni- 
tarian English and Icelandic Congrega- 
tions... . 60TH ANNIVERSARY: Cere- 
monies followed by a reception marked 


the 60th ‘birthday of the Oakland, Calif., 
Unitarian church in February. 


SHOALS INSPECTION: An expedi- 
tion to inspect the Isles of Shoals and 
lay out the renovation program sailed 
to Gosport on April 1. Its boat was 
provided by the Laymen’s League of 
Portsmouth. Little storm damage was 
found. Kitchen equipment purchased 
this winter by the Maintenance Fund 
will be installed this month; volunteers 
will begin to arrive in June, according 
to present plans, and renovations should 
be completed well before June 21 when 
the season opens. . Although the 
Maintenance Fund has not yet reached 
its quota of $10,000, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge reports generous responses by 
Alliance branches, League chapters and 
hundreds of individual Shoalers. “Tf 
those who have not already sent in their 
contributions will now take pen in hand 
and match what their friends have 
done,” Mr. Rutledge said, “the islands 
will be better equipped than in all their 
history.” ».. 

MEADVILLE CONFERENCE: Noth- 
ing like the Allegheny State Park meet- 
ings of the Meadville Conference has 
ever been attempted before (Religious 
Education, August 10-17; Youth Leader- 
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ship, August 17-24), according to Rev. 
Irving R. Murray, regional director. The 
business manager of both institutes is 
Rev. Francis G. Ricker of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Unitarian church. He states that 
since the camp is small, enrollments 
must ‘be limited and urges quick action. 
Cost will be under $20 per person per 
week. 3 


National Figures Join 
Beacon Press Board 


The Beacon Press announces the 
formation of an Advisory Board made 
up of four distinguished authorities. The 
Board will collaborate with the staff of 
the Beacon Press in the expansion pro- 
gram that has already lifted sales 50 
per cent in the past two years. An edi- 
torial program is underway which em- 
braces some of the foremost thinkers 


of the United States and of the world. 


Chairman of the new Advisory Board 
is Frederic G. Melcher, “dean of the 
American publishing industry.” He is 
editor and publisher of Publisher’s 
Weekly, and currently is in Japan on 
an important assignment from General 
MacArthur for the Americanization of 
Japanese publishing. He is a former 
president of the New York Library 
Association, and of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. He established 
the John Newbery Medal and the Cal- 
decott Medal. Mr. Melcher is a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian church in Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Other members of the Advisory Board 
include the following: Quincy Howe, 
a Unitarian of New York, is an editor 
of Simon & Schuster, Inc., a commen- 
tator of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, president of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
and author of The News and How to 
Understand It and other books. 


Arthur E. Murphy, a Unitarian of 
Ithaca, N. Y., chairman of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association’s com- 
mission on the function of philosophy 
in liberal education and former chair- 
man of the philosophy department at 
the University of Illinois, is now at the 
Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell 
University. He is author of The Uses 
of Reason, editor of the Prentice-Hall 
Philosophy Series and author of a chap- 
ter in the forthcoming Beacon Press 
book, Religious Liberals Reply. 


Pierre van Paassen, of Bronxville, 
N. Y., author of Days of Our Years and 
Earth Could Be Fair, holds a bachelor 
of theology degree from the Faculte 
Libre Protestante, Paris. 
tarian minister. 
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He is a Uni- — 


— Boston 16, Massachusetts 


STAR ISLAND CONFERENCES 


OCEANIC HOTEL ISLES OF SHOALS 
VIA PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WE pelh YOU, STAR ISLAND, 
FAR OUT FROM THE COAST ee 


A Symbol of strength in Religion and Purpose 
A Spirit untrammeled and free. 


THE CALENDAR FOR 1947 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH—COLLEGE WEEK .................0.00..0........0.0 005 JUNE 21 TO JUNE 28° 
Mr. William Gowan, Chairman , 
HICH SCHOOL WEEK ey cao hit eels. i ebcw ls aeiten JUNE 28 TO JULY 5 


Mr. James Morrison ; 
Co- 
_ Miss Bertha Hughes care 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE—Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Chairman ...................... JULY 5 TO JULY 12 
ALL STAR CONFERENCE—mr. and Mrs. Roland B. Greeley, Co-Chairmen................4.... JULY 12 TO JULY 19 
GENERAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE—Mrs. Charles S. Bolster, Chairman ..................... JULY 19 TO JULY 26 
ISLES OF SHOALS UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—Rev. William H. Gysan, Chairman ........ JULY 26 TO AUGUST 2 
LAYMEN’S ee Ee Cea STAN Be MEIN Sh UM AGU Miter ete cools prt ee ethan ses aes AUGUST 1 TO AUGUST 3 


r. Ralph A. MacGilvra, Chairman 


eats LAYMEN 
Mr. Roy A. Hovey, Chairman 


% 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE—Rev. Asa M. Parker, Chairman ............... AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 16 

_CAMP FARTHEST OUT AT STAR ISLAND—nMrs. George F. Johnson, Secretary ........ AUGUST 16 TO AUGUST 23. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley ' kate cba 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE—,..- Carl Heath Kopf Co-Ch CUTE eee”: AUGUST 23 TO AUGUST 30 


Mr. Leonard W. Cronkhite, sae 


Address all inquiries to 
Star Island Headquarters 
355 Boylston Street 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Resolutions for 1947 


The Business Committee received with- 
in the prescribed period a resolution from 
Larry $8. Davidow, Esq., of Detroit, call- 
ing for the resignation of the Editor of The 
Christian Register and his dissociation 
from all positions with the work of the 
American Unitarian Association. The rea- 
sons given in the resolution were sub- 
stantially the same as the charges pre- 
sented against the Editor of The Chris- 
tian Register by Mr. Davidow at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors on 
May 24, 1946, and on which the Editor 
was exonerated by the action of the Board 
of Directors on October 9, 1946, after a 
series of hearings. (See The Christian 
Register for November, 1946, page 455.) 


In the opinion of the General Counsel 
of the Association the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Davidow is libelous. The 
General Counsel of the Association, act- 
ing in behalf of the Business Committee, 
requested Mr. Davidow to redraft his 
resolution so as to avoid the use of the 
objectionable language. Mr. Davidow, 
however, declined to comply with this 
request. 


The Business Committee was reluctant 
to disapprove a resolution which, but for 
this objectionable language, it otherwise 
would have submitted to the delegates for 
action. However, on advice of Counsel, 
it felt it had no other course but to de- 
cide not to publish the text of the reso- 
lution and not to bring it before the 
Annual Meeting. 

The following is the text of the reso- 
lutions which have been approved by the 
Business Committee and will be consid- 
ered in panel discussions to be held 
during Anniversary Week at the times 
and places to be announced in the Agenda 
for the 122nd Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

It is requested that delegates to the 
Annual Meeting of the Association who 
expect to speak to a given resolution, 
attend the round-table discussion meet- 
ing at which this resolution is considered. 


1. JURISDICTION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Bz Ir Resotvep: That the American Uni- 
tarian Association, assembled in its 122nd 
Annual Meeting, welcomes the action 
taken by the President of the United 
States, pursuant to the authorization of 
the Senate, in depositing with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations a declara- 
tion accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice un- 
der Article 36 of the Statute of the Court; 
and 

Be Ir Forrssr Resorvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association regrets 
the inclusion in the American declaration 
of the provision excluding from the juris- 
diction accepted disputes with regard to 
matters which are essentially within the 
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domestic jurisdiction of the United States 
of America as determined by the United 
States of America; as well as the provision 
excluding from the jurisdiction accepted 


disputes arising under a multilateral treaty. 


unless all parties to the treaty affected by 
the decision are also parties to the Statute 
of the Court. 


In the opinion of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, neither of these exclu- 
sions was required in the interests of the 
United States and each of them may serve 
as an unfortunate precedent for action 
which may be taken by other countries. 
Submitted by the Unitarian Commission on 

World Order. 

Approved by the Business Committee. 


2. CIVIL LIBERTIES IN ONE WORLD 


Wuereas: The experience of the church 
has shown for many centuries that good 
is promoted in the world by practicing 
good rather than by threatening evil; that 
democracy is best preserved and extended 
by having more democracy; and that 
peace is promoted by preparing for peace 
rather than for war; and 


Wuereas: The world contains many mil- 
lions of people believing in widely diver- 
gent systems of philosophy, government, 
and economics, yet all recognizing the 
common value of peace; and 


Wuereas: It has long been the Ameri- 
can tradition that suppression of opinion 
should never be resorted to except in 
undoubted cases of clear and present 
danger; 


Be Ir Tuererore Resouven: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assem- 
bled in its 122nd Annual Meeting, 


(1) calls upon men and women 
everywhere to distinguish carefully be- 
tween legitimate safeguards against 
subversive activities designed to under- 
mine our democratic institutions, on 
the one hand, and persecution for mere 
political opinion in public or private 
life, on the other hand; 

(2) promotes the free exchange of 
ideas everywhere in the world; 


(3) supports all attempts to make 
disarmament and the United Nations 
organization effective through the 
search for constructive solutions ac- 
ceptable to all powers; and 


(4) calls upon its member churches 
to increase their educational efforts to 
impress all those under their influence 
with the difficult but vital art of main- 
taining loyalty to their own national 
institutions and _ traditions, together 
with the equally vital art of maintain- 
ing co-operation and fellowship with 
adherents of different philosophies on 
a basis of mutual respect and toleration. 


Submitted by the Social Relations Committee, 
First Parish in Cambridge. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the election of the regional 
vice-presidents and directors, of 
the treasurer of the Association 
to serve from May, 1947, to May, 
‘1949, and for the transaction of 
other business, will be held in 
Boston, Mass., in the Arlington 
Street Church on Thursday, May 
22, 1947, beginning at 9:30 A.M. 
and reconvening at 2:00 P.M. 


DANA McLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary 


Endorsed by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee; the Charles W. Eliot 
Club, First Parish in Cambridge; Homer A. 
Jack, Executive Secretary of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice; and the Uni- 
tarian Commission on World Order. 

Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


3. EUROPEAN DISPLACED PERSONS 


Wuereas: Almost a million persons in 
Europe are still displaced by the ravages 
of war and cannot return to their original 
places of residence; and 

Wuereas: America is a land of immi- 
grants and America has traditionally been 
an asylum for refugees; and 


Wuereas: Unitarians, who at times have 
been victims of religious persecution, have 
furnished through the Unitarian Service 
Committee, through the churches, and 
as individuals, significant leadership in 
the protection of refugees; 


Be Ir Tuererore Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assem- 
bled in its 122nd Annual Meeting, hereby 
urges the United States to take the lead 
to admit its fair share of European dis- 
placed persons by the approval of emer- 
gency legislation by the Congress which 
would temporarily permit the filling of 
immigration quotas unused during the 
war years and assigned without regard 
to country of birth as urged by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Displaced Persons 
and other organizations; and 


Be Ir Fourtser Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges the 
Government of Canada to amend its 
immigration laws so as to permit a far 
greater number of European displaced 
persons to enter the Dominion of Canada 
and to assist in their successive settle- 
ment; and 


Be Ir Frnatty Resotven: That the 
American Unitarian Association urges its 
member churches to work for the im- 
mediate passage of this legislation and 
pledges its help in the settlement and 
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_ adjustment of these refugees in local com- 

munities. ; 

_ Submitted by Homer A. Jack, Chicago. 

Endorsed by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee and by the Unitarian 
Commission on World Order. 

Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


4. COMPULSORY PEACETIME MILI- 
TARY TRAINING 


Wuereas: The General Assembly of the 
U.N. has unanimously called for a pro- 
gram of world-wide disarmament; and 
Wuereas: Passage of a compulsory mili- 
tary training law by the United States 
would be a real step away from the spirit 
of the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tion; and 


Wuereas: Though many of us are not 
opposed to conscription when the need 
is apparent, we believe that the purposes 
for which peacetime conscription is now 
proposed can best be served by a thor- 
oughgoing program of physical training 
and health education supported by the 
Federal government under existing ci- 
vilian agencies; 


Be Ir Tuererore Resoivep: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assem- 
bled in its 122nd Annual Meeting, affirms 
its opposition to compulsory peacetime 
military training, either openly or by in- 
direction, unless and until all voluntary 
methods have proved unworkable. 
Submitted by the Applied Christianity Com- 
mittee, Unitarian Society of Germantown. 
Endorsed by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee, and by the Unitarian 
Commission on World Order. 
Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


5. PROTECTION OF RIGHTS OF 
CITIZENS SUMMONED BY THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Wuereas: The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at its last Annual Meeting ex- 
pressly condemned the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities; and 


Wuerseas: There is evidence indicating 
a grave lack of procedural safeguards of 
the rights of individual citizens appearing 
before this Committee, specifically the 
right of the individual to be accompanied 
by legal counsel; 


Be Ir Tuererore Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assem- 
bled in its 122nd Annual Meeting, reaffirms 
its condemnation of the methods em- 
ployed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and urges every 
Unitarian to write to his Congressional 
representatives urging that steps be taken 
to ensure the protection of the basic 
rights of every American citizen sum- 
moned to testify before this Committee. 
Submitted by the Social Relations Committee, 
First Parish in Cambridge. 
Endorsed by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 
Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 
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6. SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


Wuereas: The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has always stood for the separa- 
tion of church and state; and 

Wuereas: The Supreme Court of the 
United States in a five-to-four opinion 
decided in the case of Arch Everson 
versus the Board of Education in the 
Township of Ewing that the legislature 
in the State of New Jersey was consti- 
tutionally within its rights in providing 
for the use of public funds for the trans- 
portation of pupils to other than public 


schools, but not including schools operat-. 


ing for profit; and 

Whereas: This decision may be inter- 
preted as establishing a precedent which 
places many problems involving the issue 
of state support of sectarian institutions 
squarely upon the individual states; 

Be Ir Tuererore Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assem- 
bled in its 122nd Annual Meeting, calls 
upon all Americans, both within and 
without the churches, to oppose all en- 
croachment upon the principle of the 
separation of church and state, includ- 
ing the action of legislatures (at present 
particularly in Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey 
and New York), local school boards, 
and other policy-making instrumentali- 
ties of government. 


Submitted by Catherine J. Morton, Richard 
W. Morton and 16 other individuals from 
Hartford and vicinity. 

Endorsed by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 


Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


7. TOWARD AN UNSEGREGATED 
CHURCH AND AN UNSEGRE- 
GATED SOCIETY 

Wuereas: ‘The principle of segregation 
violates the spirit of liberal religion and 
the practice of segregation is inconsistent 
with our beliefs; and 
Wuereas: We must respond to the man- 
date of our democratic faith to promote 
with unwavering word and purpose the 
integration in society of all persons of 
whatever race, religion, color, or ancestry 
on the basis of equality and mutual re- 
spect in an inclusive fellowship; 
Be Ir Tuererore Resotvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in its 122nd Annual Meeting, hereby re- 
nounces the principle of segregation as 
unnecessary, undesirable, and a denial of 
the concept of the fatherhood of God and 
of the brotherhood of man; and 

Be Ir Furruer Resotvep: That the 

American Unitarian Association pledges 


to work unceasingly for an unsegregated 
church and an unsegregated society and 
to start specifically in the following direc- 
tions: 


(1) to urge the examination of the 
practices of the denomination, its agen- 
cies and affiliate churches, and other 
institutions in membership, attendance, 
worship, social activities, church ad- 
ministration, staff employment, ministry 
and property policies, and change these 
policies if they are inconsistent with 
our beliefs; 

(2) to co-operate closely with non- 
church agencies in the community and 
nation to outlaw discrimination by the 
adoption of Federal ‘fair employment 
practices laws; Federal statutes to out- 
law lynching and the poll tax; laws 
strengthening the Federal civil rights 
statutes and providing the District of 
Columbia with a civil rights ordinance; 
and state laws prohibiting the enforce- 
ment of racial restrictive housing cove- 
nants and other devices for segregated 
housing; 

(3) to aid local churches and church 
members in developing a sense of moral 
and religious responsibility, leadership 
and skill in overcoming discriminatory 
practices in the community in the fields 
of housing, employment, education, 
health, recreation and civil rights. 

(4) to seek to schedule Unitarian 
conferences, conventions, or other meet- 
ings, in hotels and other public places 
which do not discriminate against racial, 
religious or national minorities. 

Submitted by the Executive Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

Endorsed by the Applied Christianity Com- 
mittee, Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
and by the Adult Educatidn and Social 
Relations Committee. 

Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


8. PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


Wuereas: Opposition on religious grounds 
to the planning of parenthood, through 
the use of medically approved methods, 
frequently prevents boards of hospitals, 
and nursing and welfare agencies from 
recognizing this essential service; and 
Wueress: Lack of favorable policies by 
such boards keeps many married couples 
from obtaining proper guidance in the 
planning of families from those very 
sources in the community which should 
be expected first to assist them; and 
Wuereas: The failure of community serv- 
ices to provide proper counseling and 
service in planning parenthood at all 
times constitutes a peril to health and the 
general welfare; 


The Federal Engraving Co. 
Designing Engraving Electrotyping 
Day and Night Service 


15 East St. cor. atiantic ave. Boston, Mass. 
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Bre Irv Tuererore Resorvep: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled 
in its 122nd Annual Meeting, believing in 
the right of each child to be well born 
and to be wanted and supported by its 
parents, urges its member churches to 
work for the lawful and actual inclusion 
of planned parenthood services in hos- 
pitals and other agencies where this serv- 
ice should be given. 


Submitted by Edwin C. Broome, Jr., Belmont, 
Mass. 


Endorsed by the Adult Education and Social 
Relations Committee. 


Approved by the Business Committee, as 
revised. 


_A.U. A. Nominations 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American . Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee lists below the 
nominees for election at the annual 
meeting in Boston on May 22, 1947. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 
New Nominations 

John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City. 
William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 


Renominations 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indian- 
apolis. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City. 

James J. Marshall, Miami. 

S. Thorvaldson, Riverton, Man., Can. 

William Embry Wrather, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


DIRECTORS TO COMPLETE 
UNEXPIRED TERMS 
One year: 
Mrs. Florence F. Bohrer, Blooming- 
ton, Il. 
Two years: 


Percy W. Gardner, Providence. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 
Renomination 
Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J. 

New Nominations 
Seth T. Gano, Boston. 
James R. Killian, Jr., Wellesley, Mass. 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brook- 
lyn. 
Mrs. Laurance I. Neale, New York. 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago. 


FOUR DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 

Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, to represent 
all societies and agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members, which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 

Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, to repre- 
sent all schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies of primary inter- 
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est to the Association or its constituent - 


members. 

Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

For the Nominating Committee, 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 


Sunday School Society 


The nominations for officers and di- 
rectors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society for 1947-48 are as follows: 

President—Rev. Thomas Sinclair, 
Canton, Mass.; Clerk-Treasurer—Rev. 
Lester C. Lewis, Brockton, Mass.; 
Directors—Rev. Earl Steeves, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., Mrs. John B. Weinheimer, 
Worcester, Mass., and Rev. Wayne 
Shuttee, Lakewood, Ohio. 

CHADBOURNE A. Sprinc, Chairman 
Nominating Committee 


Summer Camps Planned 


Transportation for up to 50 college- 
age workers for overseas youth projects 
has been arranged by the Home Service 
Department of the U.S.C. In Krizany 
and Hradec, Czechoslovakia, and in 
Warsaw and Lidice, the volunteers will 
work with European youth in rebuilding 
devastated areas. May 15 is the final 
application date. 

The domestic workcamp program in- 
cludes eight projects in six states and 
one Canadian province: New York— 
work at the famous inter-racial Syden- 
ham Hospital; Tennessee—Highlander 
Folk School construction; Michigan— 
recreation camp construction of the 
U.A.W.; Detroit—recreational work 
with young children on a 30-acre inter- 
racial playfield; Winnipeg—construc- 
tion at fresh air camp; New Hampshire 
—improvement of grounds of camp 
owned by Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. All camps will run eight 
weeks. This year for the first time there 
will be a junior workcamp for 14 and 
15 year olds. . . 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Wa.tuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


When you visit Boston 
dine in the 


HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


Visit the Beautiful 
COLONY ROOM 


for Luncheon or Dinner 


On Beacon Hill Opposite 
the State House 


WE HAVE WORK TO DO 
(Continued from page 194) 


than a creed if we say we believe in 
freedom of speech and then hush an 
honest speaker; if we say we give the 
vote to all, then curb that privilege in 
a small group or a state election; if 
we recite “liberty and justice for all” 
then deprive someone of a job because 
of a society that brings unemployment 
through no fault of the individual; if 
we talk about equal opportunity yet 
prevent opportunity from coming be- 
cause of color or creed? 

For those in America who can turn 
the responsibility for the outcome of 
fascist trends to a miracle-performing 
God, their responsibility is something 
different from that of the Unitarian 
who believes divinity belongs not to 
Jesus alone, and who believes it is the 
responsibility of humans to bring 
heaven to earth. 

“Lead, kindly light” to Unitarians 
today might well be a plea for self- 
examination of conscience and prac- 
tice, against the trends of the times. 
If “the encircling gloom” is not to be- 
come utter darkness, then those who 
accept as a working principle the 
democratic process in human relations 
need to put this principle to work. And 
for those who really care about democ- 
racy as a way of life for all who live 
under its banner, “the encircling gloom” 
demands that they use their time, 
money and energy to promote individ- 
uals and groups who have indicated 
through performance that they too 
really care. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed id at $1.80. 4 


; 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


i Behalf of Liberalism 


“DEFINITELY CHANNING would not have 
approved!” The Pilot, the official news- 
paper of the Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese of Boston, in its leading editorial 
on March 8, thus disposed of Pierre van 
Paassen’s Boston address, on March 6. 
“Wednesday night,” said the Pilot, “van 
Paassen was guest preacher in the 
church which still echoes with the 
humane eloquence of that truly Christian 
gentleman, the Rev. William Ellery 
Channing. This was the man who 
ordered mourning bells tolled from a 
Unitarian belfry at the passing of 
Bishop Cheverus. A light plays on his 
statue these evenings. With every re- 
spect for the incumbent pastor, we sug- 
gest that the light should have been 
turned off during the van Paassen dia- 
tribe —definitely Channing would not 
have approved! Very few non-Catholics 
could be convinced that the Catholic 
Church is intolerant and warmonger- 
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ing. 
Catholicism is immovable 


Channing himself is a better authority 
than the Pilot. In June, 1838, writing 
to the Editor of the Western Messenger, 
of Louisville, Channing said, “Catholi- 
cism is immovable, and movement and 
innovation are the order of the day. It 
rejects the idea of melioration, and the 
passion for improvement is inflaming all 
minds. It takes its stand in the Past, and 
this generation is living in the future. 
It will not modify doctrines, in which the 
intelligence of the age cannot but recog- 
nize the stamp of former ignorance. It 
forbids free enquiry, and enquiry is the 
spirit of the age, the boldest enquiry, 
stopping nowhere, invading every region 
of thought. 

“Catholicism cannot comprehend that 
the past is not the present, cannot com- 
prehend the revolution which the act of 
printing and the revival of learning have 
effected. It aims to impose restraints on 
thought, which were comparatively easy 
before the press was set in motion, and 
labors to slow up institutions, in utter un- 
consciousness, that the state of society, 
and the modes of thinking on which they 
rested, have passed away. 

“The political revolutions of the times 
are enough to seal the death warrant of 
Catholicism, but it has to encounter a far 
more important spiritual revolution. A 
theology at war with the laws of physical 
nature would be a battle of no doubtful 


Edited by E. Parmer Ciarxe. Execu- 
ere Director of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


issue. The laws of spiritual nature give 
still less chance of success to the system 
which would thwart or stay them. The 
progress of the individual, and of 
society, which has shaken the throne of 
Rome, is not an accident, not an irregu- 
lar spasmodic effort, but the natural 
movement of the soul. Catholicism must 
fall before it.” 

This page in its reprint form will be 
in the hands of League members at just 
about the time of May Meetings, though 
it is being written while Boston is still 
reverberating to the words of Pierre 
van Paassen’s sermon. It was a message 
to take its place with Channing’s own 
Baltimore sermon in 1819, Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address in 1838, Theo- 
dore Parker’s South Boston sermon in 
1841. It should clarify the atmosphere 
in which the Anniversary Week meetings 
are to be held, for it laid down a line to 
which we must advance if we are to pre- 
serve our unity in our diversity. It 
pointed out that clerical fascism is as 
great an enemy to freedom as Com- 
munism, a fact that so many of us 
lose sight of today. And the sooner 
this fact is realized by both our minis- 
ters and laymen, and means taken to 
prevent the insidious inroads that cleri- 
cal fascism is constantly making on our 
personal freedoms, the more effective 


our fellowship will become — the 
stronger liberal religion itself will 
become. 


One system against another 


It seems to us as we go around the 
country, listening here and there to the 
arguments about “communism” in Uni- 
tarianism, that we are listening to faint 
echoes of Monsignor Sheen. All too 
seldom do we find the understanding 
that the hue and cry about Communism 
on the part of Mgr. Sheen and his ilk is 
the fight to the end of one totalitarian 
system with another. Too many people 
are saying on the air and in print and 
from behind the cassock of the church 
that “America can have but one phi- 
losophy if the nation is to be preserved,” 
implying that it is the philosophy of 
Rome or the philosophy of Moscow be- 
tween which we must choose. Let there 
be emphasis, and more emphasis, by 
both laymen and ministers on the more 
fundamental American philosophy of 
Jeffersonian Democracy —on_liberal- 
ism’s place in the world. 

Toward the end of his life Channing, 
writing to an English correspondent, 
said, “Old Unitarianism must undergo 
important modifications or develop- 


ments. Though an advance on previous 
systems, and bearing some better fruits, 
it does not work deeply, it does not 
strike living springs in the soul. 

“Tts history is singular. It began as 
a protest against the rejection of reason 
—against mental slavery. It pledged 
itself to progress as its life and end, but 
it has gradually grown stationary, and 
now we have a Unitarian orthodoxy. 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at 
or deplored, for all reforming bodies 
seem doomed to stop, in order to keep 
the ground, much or little, which they 
have gained. They become conservative, 
and out of them must spring new re- 
formers, to be resented generally by the 
old.” 

There is much in Channing that is 
good for our day! 


Middle Atlantic Laymen 
Meet at Hackley 


Over the week end of March 22-23, 
50 laymen from the Middle Atlantic 
area held their annual convention at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. Af- 
ter registration on Saturday afternoon 
the delegates enjoyed the customary 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Neuendorffer at their home in North 
Tarrytown. The opening session of the 
conference was addressed .by Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser, Moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association. His 
theme was the place of liberal religion 
in the building of a new world, and the 
need for making liberal religion work. 

On Sunday morning a panel discus- 
sion on the role of the laymen in the 
liberal church was led by Ralph Mac- 
Gilvra, of Wellesley Hills, Thomas W. 
Hoag, of Dorchester, and the Executive 
Director. The service of worship, in the 
beautiful school chapel, was conducted 
by Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, of Syracuse. 
Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Headmaster of 
Hackley, spoke to the laymen about the 
School and its aims. 

Arrangements for the convention were 
under the direction of Frederick T. Mc- 
Gill, Jr., of the Summit chapter, acting 
chairman of the Middle Atlantic Com- 
mittee. During the convention a meet- 
ing of that committee made plans for 
a laymen’s program at the Poconos 
Institute in June, and for monthly lay- 
men’s luncheons in the New York area 
beginning in the fall. 


And now farewell 


This is the final League Bulletin un- 
til fall. We shall be active at Head- 
quarters, and in the field all summer, 
and we shall be seeing many of you in 
the summer conferences. In the fall 
we shall have much to report to you. 
Until then, ave atque vale. 
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Western Unitarian Conference 


The Unitarian Telephone, Drexel 8795 


~ . ‘ 700 Oakwood Boulevard 
Service Pension Society - Chicaert ls till 


Curtis W. Reese 


Delta I. Jarrett 
pension fund when you revise your Randall S. Hilton 


invites you to consider the ministers’ 


will. DIRECTORS 


Charles E. Snyder... 
Thus at no present cost you may con- ; Harold P. Marley 


tribute to the security of those now Low H.-Hayeocks...2ce seer ee Chicago 
Thomas A. Harrison 
serving the Fellowship. 


Chicago 
Ke os ee ck Raymond B. Braggy........sssssscssssass Minneapolis 
Thaddeus :Bi, Clarkit.cit- renner St. Louis 


Gardner Williams 


For information Bloomington 


address the Society at Tracy M. Pullman Detroit 
Nathan T. Ladenson ae Chicago 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8 “Freedom, Fellowship and Character 


in Religion.” 


6000 Unitarian laymen from Maine to 
California—from Winnipeg to Balboa are 
increasingly conscious of the responsibilities 
of a free church in democracy. 


They are pledged, and will continue to 
work for: 


THE preservation of the separation of 
Church and State; 


THE prevention of communism in our € d, /) Z / 


free institutions; 


THE recruiting of capable candidates d 
for the liberal ministry; GH 


THE support of the United Unitarian 
Appeal; preqredssive 
THE growth of our present churches; the 


reopening of our closed churches and 2 ; 
THE extension of Unitarianism to the publication 


unchurched liberals. 


They express this consciousness through the * 


UNITARIAN Reens 
DAYMENS LEAGUE te 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Beacon Press 


Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


It?s About Time! 


From the extreme right and from the extreme 
left arise burning denunciations of the Liberals, 


both political and religious . . . Now comes— 


and it’s about time!—RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 
REPLY, written by six American men of 


philosophy* and published by the Beacon Press. 
These authors write’ with lively pens and with 
specific intent. They do not hesitate to suggest 


surgery where they deem it necessary. . . 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY 
160 pages $2 


*Arthur E. Murphy, Cornell; M. C. Otto, University 
of Wisconsin; Roy Wood Sellars, University of Michi- 
gan; Henry N. Wieman, University of Chicago; Gardner 
Williams, University of Toledo; and the late James 
Bissett Pratt, Williams College. 


The only book 
_ available that 
treats this subject 
in popular style! 


Tue CxurcH Across 
/THE Street, by Dr. 
’ Reginald D. Manwell 

and Sophia L. Fahs, is a 
book that will lead to 
greater tolerance and un- 
derstanding of the vari- 
ous beliefs of today, and 
will be read and dis- 
cussed by members of 
all denominations. 

Here is a baker’s dozen 

of stories that answer questions about the different churches in 
our midst which most of us have been curious about—they out- 
line the history, explain the religious beliefs, and present the 
biographies of the founders of the leading Protestant churches 
of today, and also the Roman Catholic and Jewish. 
This is a book for all who want to know more about the 
churches of their friends and neighbors, it is beautifully illus- 
trated with photographs and reproductions of great paint- 
ings. $2.50. 


The Beacon Press 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


A SALUTE To the Loyal Unitarians 


And Churches In Our Fellowship 
Whose_Devotion To Our 


FREE FAITH 


Found Expression In Their Support Of The 
UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 
Together We Advance 


Into The New Fiscal Year With 
Courage Borne of Conviction 


THE $1.00 a year 


HUMANIST 


SPRING ISSUE 


Religion as the Integration of Human Life 


Hold the Line: Bills Before ie 
Favor the Sects Epwin H. Writson 


Starved Minds and Crimbls aeons Sranton A. CoBLentz 
The Recovery of Jesus as a Study in Humanism Haroitp Scorr 
Humanism: Snares to Avoid Victor S. YarRos 
F. S. Marvin’s Criteria of Progress We. H. Tomexins 
What a Man Fears Determines his Character Paut Expripcs 
Thomas Alva Edison SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD 


AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION 
569 South 13th East, Salt Lake City 2, Utah 
Epwin H. Witson, Editor ALFRED StTIERNOTTE, Managing Editor 


THE WINE OF 
VIOLENCE 


An Anthology on Anti-Semitism 
by Nathan Zuckerman 


Free with new subscription 
surprise packet of 
Humanist literature 


J. A. C. F. Aurer 


-Countless words have been written on the subject 

_ of anti-Semitism, certainly more than one person 
could possibly read in a life-time. Men of every 
age and tongue have documented their opinions 
on it, its causes and the practical steps to be taken 
to resolve it. 

From books, periodicals, pamphlets, speeches, and 
other writings, Mr. Zuckerman—an attorney and 
social worker—has culled what hundreds of men 
and women, Jew and non-Jew, have said about this 
universal, ever-continuing problem, and what in- 
dividuals, groups, and nations have done about it. 
He presents in vivid fashion documents and records 
that cover centuries and every land in which the 
Jews have lived. 

This is more than a- valuable source book of 
facts and illuminating data for teachers, ministers, 
speakers, librarians, lawyers; it provides a wealth 
of interesting, quotable information for anyone 


who is alert to vital trends in public thinking and 
action. $5.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
Association Press 
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You are invited to hear these addresses: 


‘“‘TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS” 3 
By EDGAR J. MONGAN, M.ED., Principal, Plymouth High School, Plymouth, Mass., and Lecturer, 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies 


and 


“SOCIAL FACTORS IN THE ETIOLOGY OF ALCOHOL ADDICTION” 
By ROBERT F. BALES, PH.D., Department of Human Relations, Harvard University and Lecturer, 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies 


at the annual meeting of the 


- 
” 


Unitarian Temperance Society on 
Tuesday, May 20, at 10:30 a. m. 


in the parish hall of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
Delegates and Visitors at the Unitarian May Meetings are invited to attend 


Four Christopher R. Eliot Memorial Prizes will be awarded at this meeting to four young people who submit the 
best papers on “What Alcohol Says to Youth” 


TT 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


I desire information concerning membership in the Unitarian Temperance Society. ............... Ree 
I desire the following free literature: 


—CHANNING AND TEMPERANCE — THE COCKTAIL HOUR 

——UNITARIANS AND TEMPERANCE —__ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 
——_—TYPE-TALKS ON ALCOHOL STUDY OUTLINE ON THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 
—— PROGRAM OF THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


24 HOURS EVERY DAY 


representing you 


Churches . . . schools . . . factories. . . . Realizing that 
an idea is the most powerful weapon in the world and 
that the morale of an entire community can be revitalized 
sometimes by the words of the great thinkers of all time, 
churches of many denominations as well as schools and 
factories are displaying every week the latest “short 
sermon” of the Wayside Pulpit—which represents them 
to the public 24 hours a day. ... 


From a Methodist churchman: 
“I would not be without the Wayside Pulpit at any cost. 


From a Unitarian minister: 


For information, write: 
“Regardless of the price we must have the Wayside 
Pulpit. It’s one of the outstanding works that’s being WAYSIDE COMMUNITY PULPIT 


a 


Civic leaders, educators, editors, ministers all over the country 
have praised the high editorial standards of the Wayside Pulpit. 


It is forever speaking with tremendous power. I know of As always, the Pulpit remains non-profit-making, is offered as ~ 


hundreds of regular readers. They watch for it each week.” * C 
—E. H. WILCOX, Midland, Mich. | spa ete ae 


done.”—A. E. von STILLI, Oklahoma City. 25 Beacon St., Boston 8 
Ber ar Please send us additional information aie the Waysige Com- 
From a Universalist: munity Pulpit 
“Our Wayside Pulpit message has been read by hun- 3 Please enter our subscription. 
eed ae a engi denominations wade have told me Name eA weet 
how much it has meant to them.” saVe LOBDELL, be eee eeevensecececncsesseecnceeneercgececsesaseeeussesceses . . 
Attleboro, Mass. Adress io.c.cecscescsesesiaestdseseseededeceurielel eda nnnaS Grane In casi oe antec 
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~ Proctor Academy wishes to acknowledge publicly its debt to the Trustees, past and present, who have 


given unselfishly of their time and substance to establish and maintain this Unitarian secondary school. 
| 


PROCTOR ACADEMY TRUSTEES SINCE 1900 


JOSEPH C. A. HILL 
REV. CHARLES J. STAPLES 
MISS MARY A. DOWNING 
MISS MARY E. HUNT 

MRS. ELIZABETH B. FELLOWS 
MRS. CARRIE E. CARR 

PROF. JOHN R. EASTMAN 
CHARLES C. DANFORTH 
SOLON A. CARTER 

REV. SAMUEL C. BEANE, D.D. 
SOLOMON SPAULDING 
WALTER S. CARR 

REV. FRANK L. PHALEN 
HENRY A. WEYMOUTH, M.D. 
JOSEPH W. FELLOWS 
WARREN S. QUIMBY 

GEORGE W. STONE 

BARRON SHIRLEY ’86 
CLARENCE E. CARR 

ROBERT P. CARR ’86 

REV. H. C. McDOUGALL 
REV. LEWIS H. BUCKSHORN 
REV. J. EDWARD WRIGHT 

D. HOWARD FLETCHER ’95 
HARRY G. DEAN ’87 

REV. GEORGE E. HATHAWAY 
GEN. GEORGE T. CRUFT 
PERCY A. ATHERTON 

MISS MARY A. PROCTOR 
JOHN W. STAPLES, M.D. 

REV. SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
REY. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 
FRANK C. LIVINGSTONE 
GEORGE H. CHANDLER 

MRS. CAROLINE S. ATHERTON 


BERT E. HOLLAND ’88 

MRS. SUSAN WHITING IVES 
MRS. ROBERT GOULD SHAW 
RICHARD W. SULLOWAY 
REV. FRANK A. POWELL 
JAMES W. SCALES 

REV. THOMAS R. SLICER 
REV. MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 
REV. CHARLES A. WING 
MRS. LUCIE H. ODELL 
JOSEPH ODLIN 


REV. CHARLES E. PARK, D.D. 


MRS. W. K. ROBBINS 
WALTER C. ROWE, M.D. 
MRS. WILLIAM DrY. FIELD 
MISS ANNA M. BANCROFT 
H. FOX DAVIS 

MRS. A. M. HANCOCK 

REV. H. R. WILLIAMS 

REV. GEORGE F. PATTERSON 
REV. THOMAS J. HORNER 
JAMES B. WOODMAN, M.D. 
REV. WILLIAM L. McKINNEY 
CHARLES H. STRONG 

REV. WILTON E. CROSS 

REV. HENRY G. IVES 

JAMES A. TUFTS 

CHARLES §8. STONE ’08 
ALMOND H. SMITH ’90 
PERCY W. GARDNER 


REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE, D.D. 


REV. EARL C. DAVIS 
PHILIP P. SHARPLES 
GREELEY S. CURTIS 


REV. LOUIS C. CORNISH, D.D. 


AMOS R. LITTLE — 


MRS. ROBERT F. HERRICK 
MRS. MARY L. WASHBURN 
REV. HERBET HITCHEN, D. D. 
MRS. THOMAS G. REES 

FRED E. EMERSON ’86 
MELVIN C. REDMAN 

MRS: JAMES W. SEVER 


REV. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN, D. D. 
REV. WM. SAFFORD JONES, D. D. 


J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR. 
FRED W. ROBY 
N. HORTON BATCHELDER 


REV. EVERETT M. BAKER, D.D. 


ROBERT M. LEACH 
ARTHUR F. STEARNS 

REV. ERNEST W. KUEBLER 
D. ARCHIBALD PATERSON 
REY. FRANK O. HOLMES 
REV. BRADFORD E. GALE 
GEORGE E. LADD, JR. 716 
PROF. GILBERT E. CASE 
DR. WILLIAM HEALY 
JOHN P. CARR ’05 

MRS. DANA McLEAN GREELEY 
HART FESSENDEN 

REV. ROBERT H. SCHACHT, JR. 
REV. N. W. LOVELY 

MRS. BRONSON CROTHERS 
GORHAM DANA 

PAUL R. LADD 713 
EDWARD E. LUND 

LEON CANGIANO 

EUGENE 5. DANIELL, JR. 
KNUTE W. FLINT ’39 
JOHN W. ODLIN 


Many Unitarians do not have the time to serve Proctor, but large numbers are supporting the $200,000 
Centennial Fund to enable Proctor to enter its second century efficiently equipped for service. $60,655 


has been given to date. 


J. HALSEY GULICK, Headmaster, ANDOVER, N. H. 
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1848 


1948 


2048 
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SHALL WE GIVE UP? 


Your Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee since 1940 has reached 
half a million people precious to 
civilization, with the precise aid 
that means survival. 


Now the life of your Committee 
—with the National War Fund 
closed—is in danger of extinction. 
Can we survive? Today tens of 
thousands of lives are in our hands 
—lives essential to the building of 
a decent civilization for our own 
generation and our children’s gen- 


eration. 


Shall we give up? Shall we scrap 
the network of aid bridging the 
wreckage of Europe—the contacts, 
won by ceaseless effort in seven 
years, that enable us to act efficiently 


and economically — the pioneering 
medical projects —the child care 
program — the technique of per- 
sonal rehabilitation that has made 
the name UNITARIAN synonymous 


with professional skill and human 
tenderness? 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


BOSTON +* NEW YORK + FRANCE 
HOLLAND + AUSTRIA + GENEVA 
ITALY + LISBON + CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
HUNGARY + GERMANY + POLAND 


TUBERCULOSIS CENTER, SLOVAKIA—hundreds of non-sectarian institutions like this 
one depend on food, clothing, medical supplies from the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Photo: Rosenblum—Unitarian 


This agency is yours. You created it. You can make its “non- 
sectarian humanitarian welfare in areas of great social need” a per- 
manent function of Unitarianism. If your decision is yes—the 1947 
budget calls for $1,500,000—how much will you help? 


EDWARD B. WITTE 


UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 
9 PARK STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


I want to help the Unitarian Service Committee keep alive its hospitals and 
homes, the cultural leaders and builders of tomorrow. 


| 
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